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Bh keer ed sears yoursecretary aneasier 
typing day; it gives you increased 
typing production, finer, cleaner-cut 
typemanship and safeguards you against 
those late afternoon errors that usually 


are the result of typing fatigue. 


Typists love the “touch” of the new 
Underwood Master because years ago 
Underwood discovered that “touch” 
was as individual as a thumb print and 


then did something about it. 

Thus, on the new Underwood Master 
each of the forty-two keys is individually 
tuned to the finger tips of the typist ... 


adjusted to her individual typing habits. 


The Vaw 
Underwood 
Worn 


For your choice. . . the Standard, the Noiseless or 
the new Master, with Dual “Touch Tuning’ 
Sealed Action Frame and Champion Keyboard. 


And then, as an added feature, the 
typist can control the tension of all keys 


at will by the mere flick of a finger. 


So, let your secretary select the new 
Underwood Master for “touch” while 
you select it for stamina and dependa- 
bility. Underwoods always stand up 
. . . never take too much time out for 
repairs. For a free trial telephone the 
nearest Underwood Branch. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters .. Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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F course—if you had _ the 
wealth of the Vanderbilts or 
the Rockefellers—you could 


afford the best dancing teacher in 
the world. And you’d choose Arthur 
Murray, just as thousands of fa- 
mous people have! 

If you went to Arthur Murray’s 
New York studios, this same course 
of lessons would cost you at least 
$100. Now however—whether you 
earn much or little—you can have 
Arthur Murray’s world-famous in- 
struction! Complete. Right in your 
own home. For less than just one 
lesson would cost in his studios! 


Because at last Arthur Murray 


has put his whote-system of -teach-- 


ing into a book. A book you can 
take—with no instructor, no part- 
ner, not even music—and actually 
learn to dance well. And right with 
this book, FREE, comes the most 
ingenious dancing aid ever devel- 
oped—the Murray Magic Foot- 


Prints! 


Why Good Dancers are Popular 


You may not have danced a step. 
You may just ‘‘walk around with the 
music.’” Or you may dance, but want 
the newer steps. But you know that 
good dancers have better times. They 
are more sure of themselves, in any 
gathering. They add their full share 
to the party. People like to be with 
them, like to invite them to their social 
affairs. 


A New System of Learning 


Arthur Murray’s new book is exactly 
the help you have been looking for. In 
simple words and pictures it shows you 
how to Fox Trot, Shag, Waltz, Tango, 
Rumba, Conga, the NEW _ Lambeth 
Walk—every dance any partner could 
want you to know! 
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And the way this book, and the Mur- 
ray Magic Foot-Prints, teach you is 
absolutely unique. Never before has 
every dance been shown right on the 
floor, while you’re learning ... just as 
though Arthur Murray himself were 
placing your feet for you. 


The Murray Magic 
Foot-Prints 


For either man or girl, here is the 
simplest, clearest dancing instruction 
ever devised. Nothing is left to guess- 
work. In the privacy of your own room, 
the Murray Magic Foot-Prints and the 
book itself quickly make you a skilled 
dancer—ready for any occasion, any- 
where, with any partner. 

You get the same step-by-step guid- 
ance that has already made good danc- 
ers out of thousands of others. And 
you get it for only a fraction of what 
they have paid! 

Will this method get right down to 
your own feet and make you a genu- 
inely good dancer? We give you a defi- 
nite guarantee that it will, in double- 
quick time—or it costs you nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So positive are we this book will 
“work” for YOU, that we invite you to 


Try It On This DOUBLE-GUARANTEE 


1. Send no money with coupon. 


the edition you select), plus few cents 
examine this 





ARTHUR MURRAY #./s2",/228 


People How to Dance will be 


- “" make you a good dancer after only 5 HOURS 
practice—return it with- 
in 5 days, your money 
refunded im- 


mediately. 





He heads the world’s largest danc- 


Lowell Thomas 
Loretta Young 
Jack Dempsey 


you in this remarkable book! It 
| is GUARANATEED to make YOU { 
| a good dancer! 








How to Hold Your Partner 

The Secret _of Leading 

Advice to Tall Giris—Short Girls 
é How to Be Popular 

The SAME method now comes to How to Develop Your Dancing 


orm 
Dancing for Children at once. 
Etiquette of the Ballroom 
The Secret of Walking Correctly 
Eleven Keys to Correct Posture 
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EDITION $1.96 
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i ) When postman delivers “How to 
Become a Good Dancer,’”’ hand him only $3.00 or $1.96 (depending on 


2. OR if, after using 


With such a guaran- 
Clip and mail this cou- 


Simon and 
Schuster, Dept, 410, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, N.Y 


577 


ow to Become 


Good Dancer 
in Only 5 Hours 


Arthur Murray—America’s Greatest Dancing In- 
structor—Brings You a New Book and His Revo. 
“Murray Magic Foot - Prints.’’ 
They Make It Easy to Learn to Dance AT HOME, 
Without an Instructor, in Only Five Hours? 
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This sample 
step shows 
how easy it 
is to learn to 
dance with 
the Murray 
Magic Foot- 
Prints. You 








can’t go 
wrong with 
them 





FREE! Without extra cost 
s whatever, Mr. Mur- 
ray will AUTOGRAPH every copy 


of this book for readers who mail 
the coupon below at once! 


actual postage charge. Then 
book. If not convinced it will 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. 410 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me Arthur Murray’s new illustrated book, ‘‘How 
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Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 
efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features 
are: 

.. It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%”. 

.. It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. 

. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 
get out of order. 

.A single visible card carries all information on each member; 
front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 

. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- 
cal sequence. 

.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 

. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can 
be secured. 

... All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 
Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

... This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for —— Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum 
handling and mailing charge. 

... Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club 
name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


Send orders to 


Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 
Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


. A time saving outfit that 
supplements the Standard Record 
System. 


THE KIWANIS CLUB 








No Extras to Buy 


UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 


UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 


UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
Ve VRS 2 BU hee Oe ae $6.50 


UNIT No. 5. Finest grade leather with zip- 
per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 
bers Se EE 


Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
Clubs with 150-200 members..........$21.00 
Specify membership when ordering 


Unit No. 5 


All- prices include postage and mailing 
expense. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 15-21 

ALL KIWANIS NIGHT 

June 19 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 

June 25-July | 

CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


THE COVER 


A good many pumpkins wi!l not be 
made into pies this fall. Many will be 
converted into jack-o-lanterns as is this 
one on the cover, with the complete ap- 
proval of the young gentleman who is 
watching. 





T= KIWANIS MAGAZINE is_ published 
monthly by Kiwanis International, a 
non-profit corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, representing 
all Kiwanis Clubs in more than 1984 cities 
in the United States and Canada. Entered 
as second-class matter September 3, 1926, 
at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry 
at Mount Morris, Illinois. 

As the official publication of Kiwan's In- 
ternational this magazine carries authorized 
notices and articles regarding the activities 
and interests of the organization. Responsi- 
bility is not assumed for the opinions ex- 
pressed by authors of other articles. Publi- 
cation office at International Headquarters. 


Editor: Frep. C. W. PARKER 


Managing Editor and Advertising Manager 
MerTON S. HEI!Iss 


Editorial Writer: Roz FuLKERSON 


International Headquarters: 520 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Telephone: Whitehall 7478 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: 
Hevey & Durkee, 10 East 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Western Advertising Rep- 
resentative: Dwight H. Early, 100 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Advertising rates 
will be furnished on application. Copy- 
right, October, 1938, United States and 
Canada by Kiwanis International. 


15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 
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HERITAGE in 
A American po- 
litical philoso- 
phy is the belief that 
it is desirable to have 
the most localized unit of 
What 





by 


function handled 
government which can do the work adequately. 
the cities can do adequately, the states should leave to 


every 


them; what the states can do adequately the Federal 
Government should leave to them. - But there are many 
difficulties which the states singly are unable to 


settle, and over which the Federal Government has no juris- 
diction. The Council of State Governments has been de- 
veloped to provide machinery for combined action by the 
states wherever their interests are common. Within this 
legal area in which federal authority does not operate but 
where no single state can act effectively lurk many vexa- 
tious problems, ranging from flood control and conservation 
to social security and banking laws. 

Progress in technology has tended to weld groups of 
states into regions of pronounced social and economic 
unity. Scientific advances in transportation and commu- 
nication have crumbled the barriers of time and space be- 
tween the states. Yet, until the Council of State Govern- 
ments was organized three years ago, there was no medium 
through which the states could get together on mutual 
problems and plan concerted action. 

At the time of its inception, the Council of State Gov- 
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The States 


Look Across 
Their 
Boundaries 


By HENRY W. TOLL 


Executive Director, The Council of-State 
Governments 


Machinery of continuous contact and codp- 
eration among state governments made pos- 
sible for first time through this council which 
already has some splendid achievements to 
its credit, particularly in cases where states 
singly are unable to reach settlement and over 
which Federal Government has no jurisdiction. 





ernments was defined 
thus: “The Council 
seeks to develop bet- 
ter codrdination and 
more active codépera- 
tion between groups of states in the various regions of 
the United States, and also between the forty-eight states 
as a whole.” Since that time, thirty-seven states have 
by legislative action made the Council a part of the gov- 
ernmental structure of the United States—thirty of them 
by statutes designating the Council as a “joint govern- 
mental agency.” 

Each of the thirty-seven states which are members of 
the Council has established a Commission on Interstate 
Codperation. Such commissions, in most cases, are made up 
of five members of the Senate, five members of the lower 
house, and five administrative officials appointed by the 
Governor. Through the medium of regional and nation- 
wide conferences on interstate problems, the Council brings 
together members of these thirty-seven Commissions on 
Interstate Coéperation in an atmosphere of friendly dis- 
cussion and agreement. From these contacts between the 
officials who frame and administer the laws of the several 
states, a common appreciation of and coéperative approach 
to their mutual problems results. A legislator who was 
present at a recent conference phrased it, ““One state usu- 
ally has the idea that all the other states are trying to get 
the better of it, but when the officials of the states get 
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together and talk over mutual problems 
around a table, they realize that the 
other states are just as concerned over 
identical problems. The _ resultant 
friendly feeling among the states 
makes it possible for them to agree on 
controversial points and work together 
for a solution.” 

To provide continuous’ contact 
among the states, the Council per- 
forms a clearing house _ function, 
through which it makes available to 
each state information concerning all 
of the forty-seven other states. In or- 
der to knit more firmly the fabric of 
interstate codperation, the Council 
serves as the permanent secretariat for 
several national associations of ‘“‘over- 
head” state officials: The American 
Legislators’ Association, the National 
Association of Attorney-Generals, the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
States, and the Governors’ Conference. 
The offices of the central secretariat 
of the Council are located in Chicago, 
and a district office is maintained in 
New York City. The ultimate plan is 
to have eleven district secretariats, 
each of which will assist the state gov- 
ernments in their respective districts 
in the codperative solution of their 


“When the officials of the states get together and 

talk over mutual problems around a table they 

realize that the other states are just as con- 
cerned over identical problems.’’ 


specific problems in coéperation with 
other states in the district or else- 
where. 

The Council publishes -a monthly 
magazine, State Government, which is 
devoted to state problems; and a bi- 
ennial handbook, The Book of the 
States, which gives detailed informa- 
tion regarding the state governments— 
administrative officials, legislators, 
committees, legislative sessions—and 
also contains a record of accomplish- 
ments in the field of interstate codpera- 
tion through the state Commissions of 
Interstate Coéperation. 

In the past few years, the Council 
has organized nationwide commissions 
to deal with problems common to all 
of the forty-eight states, including 
commissions on social security and con- 
flicting taxation. Recognizing that most 
of the major problems of adjustment 
between the states are in reality re- 
gional problems, the Council has pro- 
vided for permanent regional organiza- 
tions among the states. 

The Interstate Commission on the 


Delaware River is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the success of a regional com- 
mission. New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware had long felt 
the need for a codrdinated, unified plan 
looking toward the wise use, develop- 
ment, and control of the natural re- 
sources of the Delaware River Basin. 
Two alternatives were open: superstate 
—the establishment of a federal re- 
gional authority, modeled generally 
after the TVA; or interstate—the utili- 
zation of machinery for codperation 
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among existing state departments and 
agencies and between the states and 
the Federal Government. Through the 
medium of the Commissions on Inter- 
state Codperation an interstate agency 
was set up, composed of one senator, 
one member of the lower house, one 
appointee of the Governor, and an offi- 
cial of the state planning board in each 
of the participating states. The Com- 
mission seeks to promote the perfection 
of broad, comprehensive plans relating 
to resources for each of the participat- 
ing states and to reconcile conflicts by 
mutually acceptable compromises. Four 
major steps are involved: (1) discus- 
sion and negotiation among the govern- 
ment officials; (2) crystallization of the 
agreement in some definite form; (3) 
governmental adoption of the agree- 
ment, or administrative ratification; 
and (4) development and consumma- 















tion of plans capable of giving effect to 
the agreement which has been made. 
Most notable achievement of the Com- 
mission is the drawing up of an agree- 
ment to control the pollution of the 
Delaware River, which has been rati- 
fied and made operative by the admin- 
istering agencies of the four states. 
The extinction of the Great Lakes 
Fisheries has long been a vital problem 
to the eight Great Lakes states. For 
years the states held conferences 
among themselves, striving for an ef- 
fective conservation program. But, 
lacking practical machinery for co- 
operation, their efforts came to noth- 
ing. Recently, the states got together 
again in Detroit. But this time the con- 
ferees were not temporary appointees, 
but permanent members of the Com- 
missions of Interstate Codperation: 
the legislators who will sponsor and 
(Turn to page 626) 
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Youth Faces New Problems 


Type of education given must 

change with times. Graduates 

of vocational schools get jobs 

most easily but know least about 
use of leisure. 


of age today face a very different 

world from that which existed 30, 
or even 10, years ago. These have been 
years of great material progress, of 
advancement in the arts and sciences, 
but they have brought contracting op- 
portunities for youth. 

Few of us have stopped to realize 
how really difficult it is for the young 
people of today to find jobs. Out of 


Te. young people who are coming 


approximately 21 million young Amer- 
icans between the ages of 16 and 24, 
approximately 4,700,000 were out of 
work in 1936. Today the number must 
be well over 5 million. This means that 
over a third of all of the unemployed 
in the country are between 16 and 24 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Editor of the Pamphlet Series, Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


years of age. During the most severe 
part of the depression at least two 
young persons out of five, the country 
over, who were seeking jobs were un- 
able to find them. The situation was 
worse in the cities. Unemployment is 
not, of course, primarily a “youth prob- 
lem.” It is the result of basic difficul- 
ties in the economic system and affects 
all ages. But the burden falls heaviest 
on the young and inexperienced. More 
than 75 per cent of the 16-year-olds in 
New York City who have been search- 
ing for work have been unable to find 
it. In other cities the proportion is not 
quite so large, but is in every case 
above two-thirds. 


Getting a Job 


The job of preparing youth for adult 
life rests primarily with the school. In 
1900 there were about 700,000 pupils 
in schools of the high school level. 
There are now more than 6 million. Our 
colleges and universities had less than 
250,000 students in 1900. By 1937 the 
number had grown fivefold. Despite 
this growth in educational opportuni- 
ties, a great many American youth still 





grow up largely untrained. Less than 
two-thirds of the boys and girls of 
high school age—14 to 18 years old— 
are in school. In some states, the pro- 
portion is far lower. 

Not so many years ago, it was as- 
sumed that the solution of youth’s 
problems lay in giving them a better 
education. Now we know that this is 
by no means the whole story. Part of 
the difficulty in solving these problems 
lies with the type of education given in 
our high schools and colleges. The old 
high school course, for example, de- 
signed chiefly as preparation for col- 
lege, is not suited to present-day condi- 
tions. High school education is avail- 
able for the majority of young people, 
including some who find it hard to learn 
from books. Since most of these stu- 
dents will get no further training, the 
high school should prepare them for 
every-day living. It must train them 
to earn their bread and butter, and it 
should help those who pass through its 
classrooms to learn something of past 
culture. Graduates of vocational schools 
have been found to get jobs more easily 
than other young people, but to know 
comparatively little about how to use 
their leisure time to advantage. The 
high school is also the place for citizen- 
ship training. Democracy can work ef- 
ficiently only if voters come to realize 
their responsibilities. 

Since parents usually know very lit- 
tle about the changing jobs of the 
modern world, many schools have de- 
veloped special departments for voca- 
tional guidance. The task faced by the 
school is a hard one for vocational 
guidance does not necessarily aim at 
“fitting a square peg into a square 
hole.” It does not necessarily try to 
find the one job for which the young 
person is best fitted. It realizes that vo- 
cations do not stand still, and that peo- 
ple change with years. It also recog- 
nizes that there are usually a number 
of jobs in which any one person can 
succeed. Nor do mere suggestions with 
regard to jobs mean much unless the 
school is prepared to follow them up. 
A student’s courses of study should 
naturally be selected in light of his vo- 
cational prospects. And, where pos- 
sible, the guidance should be related to 
a placement bureau. 

(Turn to page 629) 


‘‘Unemployment is not, of course, primarily a 
‘youth problem.’ . . . But the burden falls heavi- 
est on the young and inexperienced.”’ 
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Photo Courtesy LIFE 


Here's an operation Lester Pfister performed by hand 50,000 times so as to get inbred ears. He is shown placing a paper bag over the tassel to collect 
pollen. The pollen gathered in this bag is later poured over ear silks on the same stalk. It will be noticed there is a bag over the shoot to prevent stray 
pollination. Inbreds are crossed to produce the hybrids. 


Corn and Kiwanis 
and a Million Dollars 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


A member of an Illinois Corn Belt Club's Committee on Agricul- 
ture becomes leading character in what is described as "The most 
amazing success story of the year." 


will most likely make a million 

dollars next year. He made about 
four hundred thousand last year. A 
few years ago the bank mighty nearly 
got Lester Pfister’s shirt. 

But that is not the way to write a 
Kiwanis success story. Lester Pfister, 
who has his membership card in the 
Kiwanis Club of El Paso sticking up 
prominently in his office, wouldn’t want 
us to write that sort of a story and use 
him as the leading character. Lester 
Pfister, member of the Agriculture 
Committee of his club, wants it shown 
that his success story means more than 
just money. Although he recognizes 
the tremendous power of money and 
knows the hardships that go with the 
lack of it, he wants it shown that his 
success story means that thousands, 
perhaps millions, will benefit by his 
triumphs. He feels his success should 
encourage those who persevere, even 


‘wit tose LESTER PFISTER 
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though the sledding is plenty rough. 

Lester Pfister really has done things 
and gone _places.. What. has happened 
to Lester Pfister is, according to a great 
national magazine, “the most amazing 
success story of the year.” Even though 
his success is not spelled $u¢¢e$$ he 
states very definitely that there were 
money ideas behind its every develop- 
ment and that because he and his ideas 
have won there will be great quantities 
of money made and saved. Without 
money looming up as an incentive the 
strange hybrid corn plan of this Wood- 
ford County, Illinois, farmer of Dutch 
ancestry would not have been given to 
the corn growing world. 

Before we go too far with this story 
of corn and dollars it must be stated 
very positively and without any reser- 
vations or qualifications whatever that 
the Kiwanis membership of Lester Pfis- 
ter helped him very definitely to attain 
the right to play the lead in this suc- 
cess drama (almost a melodrama at 
times). He says so. “You can quote 
me,” says he, “‘as saying that my mem- 
bership in Kiwanis had much to do with 
my successful development of the seed 
corn, that the inspiration. and encour- 
agement of the club members helped me 
when I greatly needed help. I am proud 
that my Kiwanis club was the first to 
arrange for and give public acknowl- 
edgement to the success of the corn 
development plans. The picture of the 
first banquet in my honor as published 
in The Kiwanis Magazine was the pic- 
ture of the first public meeting of that 
type. It was arranged by the Kiwanis 
club and there were 400 present. Kiwa- 
nis certainly helped.”.. He has been a 


At the Kiwanis banquet honoring his first great 
success. Kiwanian Pfister is seated between his 
wife (mother of his six children) and his mother. 


Tester Pfister invented this detasseling machine. 
He chooses the pollinating rows and six men rid- 
ing on the platform of this machine detassel those 
remaining. One of the operations necessary in the 
large scale production of this seed corn. 


member of the El Paso club for two 
years. 

When two great magazines with mil- 
lions of circulation say the story of 
Kiwanian Pfister and his: hybrid corn 
is “the most amazing success story of 
the year,” when a great picture maga- 
zine sends photographers and writers 
to interview and photograph him, when 
two very important radio programs use 
him on broadcasts that go into the 
homes of a great percentage of the pop- 
ulation of the continent—this corn belt 
Kiwanian becomes a real personage. 
El Paso, Illinois, isn’t very far from the 
city of Chicago, International Head- 
quarters of Kiwanis and location of the 
world’s greatest grain exchange, so we 
pointed our car southward on U. S. 
Highway 66 and went to visit this man. 
After all didn’t his own Kiwanis maga- 
zine recognize him long before the 
million-circulation magazines knew 
there was a Lester Pfister, member of 
the Agriculture Committee of the Kiwa- 
nis Club of El Paso, Illinois? 

We had no trouble locating the Pfister 
offices. The building is about the big- 
gest thing in town and is located directly 
on the highway. When a slim chap 
dressed in work clothes and accompa- 
nied by two young boys greeted us we 
knew we were looking into the eyes of 
a man who had won, but in the strug- 
gle to win had given unsparingly of 
himself. If we were his physician we 
would prescribe a vacation, but he prob- 
ably wouldn’t take it. 
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One can talk very freely with Kiwa- 
nian Pfister. He tells of the long strug- 
gle to produce the hybrid that has just 
about turned corn growing upside down, 
He makes it very plain that there are 
other hybrids, that this growing of 
seed corn may be overdone and that 
there are still conditions, financial and 
otherwise, which make the seed corn 
producing industry somewhat of a 
gamble. 

He believes that young men may find 
interesting and profitable careers in 
agriculture but it takes the same sort 
of “get-up-and-go” qualification to suc- 
ceed as it does to succeed in any other 
career. He hopes for more educated 
young men in agriculture, for more 
serious appreciation of the values of 
agriculture. In big families he hopes 
the best boys will remain on the farms 
and will be educated for farming. Some- 
times the best boys have been sent to 
the cities and the farms have lost the 
sort of leaders and workers they have 
needed most. He feels that Kiwanis is 
doing a splendid thing for the United 
States and Canada in taking agriculture 
so seriously. He feels that the practical 
work of International Committees on 
Agriculture have been very much worth 
while. He thinks The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine has been right in its working out 
of editorial schedules which provide for 
numerous articles on agriculture, 

Suecess hasn’t done a thing to this 
Kiwanian but make him even busier 
than he was before. It hasn’t changed 
his feelings about his friends and neigh- 
bors. Of course he has made many new 
friends and he now has a feeling of con- 
fidence. You couldn’t work on some- 
thing for ten years that most everyone 
thought was, to say the least, silly and 
then have it click magnificently without 
taking on a feeling of confidence and 
sureness. There were folks who didn’t 
think too much of his ideas and, of 
course, some of them figure there was 
some luck attached to it all. But it 
isn’t luck after ten years and after the 
bank has quite properly in the interests 
of its stockholders jammed on the 
brakes and said it was time to pay the 
indebtedness accrued while he was 
(Turn to page 626) 
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Business Man--What Now”? 


EARS ago, in times quite as troub- 

¥ ice as ours today an unknown poet 
wrote these lines: 

“With every rising of the sun 

Think of your life as just begun. 

The Past has cancelled and buried deep 

All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 

Concern yourself with but today 

Grasp it, and teach it to obey 

Your will and plan. Since time began 

Today has been the friend of man.” 


We need a great deal of that philos- 
ophy right now. 

Business men cannot afford to 
within their “yesterdays.” 

The world at large and youth in par- 
ticular will have but little time and less 
patience with those who 
twiddle their thumbs and 
tell of what used to be. 

No man going into the 
bloody heat of battle ever 
stopped to tell his comrades 
of his past heroic deeds. Ac- 
tion, present and deter- 
mined, planned and fear- 
less, won the day at Water- 
loo, at Gettysburg and at 
the Marne. 

True it is that today’s 
business is deep in a mael- 
strom of doubt, in a morass 
of discouraging difficulties, 
enmeshed in a web of en- 
tangling laws, and burdened with many 
excessive taxes. 

But just as your daily personal life 
often brings you to the threshold of ap- 
parently unsurmountable difficulties; 
difficulties of pain, of grief or of finan- 
cial reverses; difficulties which you 
have always mastered and came 
through smiling, because you could not 
afford to fail, because you manfully 
mastered defeat and because you met 
your reverses of pain or misfortune, as 
today’s problem that must be solved. 
So in business, we must rise as Com- 
modore Perry did at Lake Erie and be 
able to say “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours.” 

A little later, we will discuss some 
of our acute business problems of the 
hour and suggest possible remedies, but 
first permit me to give an illustration 
of the mental reaction of two different 
business men to such present-day bur- 
densome problems, because these two 
men represent opposing mental reac- 
tions of several hundred thousand busi- 
ness men in the United States today 
and the reaction as you will note is one 
of circumstance rather than condition. 

The first business executive came in- 


live 


task as a new task 


Tax Consultant and 


to my office some time ago with a sad 
face and discouraged air. 

“Look at this form,” he cried. “Does 
it mean that the District of Columbia 
is going to make me pay a tax on mer- 
chandise which I practically sold by 
mail from my New York office? I have 
no office, no factory, no store and no 
representative in the District of Colum- 
bia, yet, according to this, I must pay 
a ‘business privilege’ tax, there.” 

And before I could answer or even 
look at his form, he went on. 

“Every law, every state, everybody, 
seems bound and determined to put 
everybody else out of business! Well, 
I’ll show them! I’ll go out of business! 
I won’t stand for it!” etc. 

Well, after awhile he cooled off. We 


**Approach each day as a new day—each 
PI : i 


new and determine that you or someone in 
your employ will treat it as new and there- 
fore find out all about it, and you will be 
able to utilize it to your best advantage. 


Today shall always be the friend of man.” 


discussed the district tax, the federal 
taxes, the state taxes, and other busi- 
ness troubles and finally he decided to 
stay in business awhile longer. And, 
as a matter of fact, since then, the 
same District of Columbia tax has been 
declared unconstitutional. 

A few days later came another busi- 
ness man. He was as old as the first, 
as thoroughly experienced in business, 
but he was branching out—launching 
another new business, and he ap- 
proached his difficult problems with 
new vision, in this manner: 

“We are opening up a large factory. 
There will be branch offices in _ five 
states and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives in twelve other states. We want 
to know what taxes we will have to 
pay in each state, what our federal, 
state and municipal obligations will be; 
what records we should keep, and what 
kind of budget we should maintain to 
meet such obligations?” 


“Do you realize,” I asked, “that 


roughly speaking you will have nearly 
forty different tax laws to meet, in 
plunging into a venture of that kind 
today?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I suppose you are 


each unit as entirely 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Philadelptia 


right, but if that’s our job, we will 
have to find a way to meet it, and 
that’s exactly what we want to know 
so we can plan our fight accordingly, 
and plan it NOW.” 

So, there you are! 

Just the difference between a destruc- 
tive and a constructive viewpoint, be- 
tween maintaining old customs and 
meeting new ones, with a new venture. 

Not so easy as it sounds, you will 
say. 

I know that, particularly with many 
years of less burdensome business dif- 
ficulties far back in your business ex- 
perience. Things you can’t forget. But 
many of them we must either forget or 
fight. Fight until they are supplanted 
by better and more sensible laws or 
things. 

Yet, right or wrong, the 
facts and the laws are with 
us today. They are present- 
day battles. We must meet 
them NOW. We must abide 
by the law. We cannot turn 
back. We cannot quit. To 
do so means financial loss 
and loss of self-respect. 

Those who have gone be- 
fore us, those who have 
made this country great, 
they did not turn back. 

Today is still the friend 
of man. 

Well, as a business man 
who deserves the name of MAN—the 
kind of man our forefathers would be 
proud to take by the hand today or 
back in the ages past—what are YOUR 
problems, and what are you going to do 
about them? 

In other words, 
What Now?” 


“Business Man— 


Let’s consider just two of many 
major subjects. They are: Taxes and 
Labor, 


1. Taxes, the Growing Problem 


The average business man today in 
the average community must pay from 
six to ten times the taxes that would 
have been necessary in the same busi- 
ness twenty-five years ago. And truly 
these taxes are too high. None but the 
keenest, most alert, and perhaps we 
should say the most scientific business 
men can meet them and still make 
money. Peculiarly too, our taxes today 
are so economically unsound that if you 
make too much money, you will be 


forced into bankruptcy to pay the 
taxes. I claim it is economically im- 


possible to pay a tax of 79 per cent on 
(Turn to page 628) 
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Marijuana 


Kiwanis International membership 
takes seriously the resolution 
adopted at San Francisco recogniz- 
ing the seriousness of the menace 


MOTHER had taken the precau- 
tion to warn her son, his first 
time out with the family auto- 

mobile, to be careful about his driving 
and to return home at a reasonable 
hour and to be sure not to wake the 
neighbors. Not once did she know, 
that as he attended that night club, 
that something strange would happen 
to her boy. 

As the party ended, and the last few 
remained to chat with the orchestra 
and to coax them into playing one 
more tune, some one passed a brown 
cigarette and said, “Have a reefer,” 
suggesting it: would make them enjoy 
themselves. This son, as many other 














Also acting in accordance with the resolution on Marijuana adopted at San Francisco the Richmond, 
Indiana, club has launched a program for the eradication and destruction of the weed. In the above 
picture are shown, left to fight, W. M. Romney, club president; Leo Gard, chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee, and Prof. C. J. Duffal of Purdue University inspecting a patch of Marijuana found 
near North Tenth and J Street, formerly the site of the city dump. The visit followed an address 
before the club by Prof. Duffal. Police destroyed the weed following the visit. 


Above: A close-up view of a hemp leaf which is used to make Marijuana cigarettes. Note the serra- 
tions on the leaf. The leaves always appear in odd numbers on the cluster, five to thirteen, the middle 
leaf always being longest. Seven seems to be the usual number. 
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By DR. CHARLES B. HOLMAN 


International Trustee and Member, Ki- 


wanis Club of West End, St. Louis 


sons, returned that night, and from 
all outward appearances he was un- 
changed, but he had been introduced 
to the “reefer,” and the habit grew. 
His personality changed and soon the 
boy purchased a container of the 
brown wrapped cigarettes. He was 
popular and his association with his 
friends in their early teens grew and 
more and more youngsters learned of 
Marijuana. More and more suffering 
‘ame to parents and youths. 

An old evil has been revived in the 
use of Cannabis or Marijuana. The 
public has suddenly taken an interest 
in antiques. Our antique is known as 
Marijuana, which is sometimes spelled 
Marihuana. Marijuana is a coined word 
or slang Mexican word meaning ‘“‘pleas- 
ant feeling.” It has many slang ex- 
pressions such as ‘Mary Warmer,” 
“Giggle Smoke,” “Muggles,” “Reefers,” 
“Loco Weed,” ‘Mu,’ “Mary Janes,” 
“Mary Warmers,” “Moocah,” ‘Weed,’ 
“Hashish,” and “Fool’s Weed.” Prob- 
ably ‘“Fool’s Weed” fits the weed and 

(Turn to page 638) 


The author and Charles Stookey of Radio Station 
KMOX, manager of the farm program, are show- 
ing a close-up of hemp which was taken from the 
side of a road near the riverfront in St. Louis. 
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Why John 


Doesn't Go To Church | 


Kiwanian 


By REV. KELLEY O'NEALL 


Member, Special International Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City 


Loyalty Days, October | and 2, 
present opportunities for all 
members to participate enthusi- 
astically in their observance. 


F Kiwanis is to make any real con- 
| tribution to the church life of Amer- 

ica, it can never be through any sug- 
gestions make each other for 
some absent treatment sort of a plan. 
The spiritual aim of the churches is 
something that can be delivered only 
by individuals and to individuals. In 
other words, here is a matter that can 
be attended to only by the individual 


we to 








members of the individual clubs, that 
is to say, by good old John Kiwanian 
himself, 

But what is good old John Kiwanian 
doing about it? Unfortunately, at this 
point he is all too much like so many 
of the other Johns, John Jones, for in- 
stance, or John Brown. In the majority 
of cases, he is kidding himself, or bluf- 
fing, or rationalizing a hundred excuses 
for not doing the one thing that can 
really contribute to his own spiritual 
well-being and give real support to the 
churches in their spiritual aims. 

Loyai, intelligent, sustained, sympa- 
thetic personal membership and sup- 
port of local churches on the part of 


individual Kiwanians is about the only 
thing Kiwanis can give to really sup- 
port the churches in their spiritual aims. 
But that is the one thing the majority 
of them are not giving. The writer 
did a litt'e investigating and discovered 
that in his own splendid club, fewer 
than forty per cent of the members be- 
long to any church, and fewer than 
twenty per cent are faithful and ac- 
tive in church attendance and support. 

Why does not John Kiwanian, or 
perhaps we should say, why do not 
more John Kiwanians go to church? In 
this, as we have said, John Kiwanian is 
just like any other John, and we there- 
fore have certain clues to our answer. 


For every few months some John Jones 
or John Brown bares his pure white 
soul in a magazine article and tells. 
He usually blames it on the church. 
He tells how he has pursued a passion- 
ate quest in search of something in the 
church that would give satisfaction to 
his highly intellectual and deeply re- 
ligious but thoroughly practical long- 
ings, only to turn a\vay disappointed 
and disillusioned. John Jones’ higher 
hunger remains unfed. He says that 
he is faced with spiritual starvation and 
that the church is to blame. 

He says his yearning heart has found 
in the church and its ministry only a 

(Turn to page 636) 
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it mever seems to have 


“Strangely enough, 

curred to this particular John Jones to inquire why 

these few people who actually were present in the 

various churches where he pursued his magnificent 
obsession were there.”’ 
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My Personal Page 


ON BEING BALD 


By ROE FULKERSON 


AM bald-headed. 

I mention the fact because many of you have never 

seen me, and those of you who have, may not have 
noticed. 

The southern hemisphere of my head grows large 
crops of hair in such profusion that my whiskers must 
be harvested every morning, but up around the arctic 
and north temperate zones the soil must be alkaline, or 
maybe it is just stony ground. 

I have to have what little hair I grow barbered just 
the same as a normal human being. One of my friends 
who saw me in a barber chair suggested that I should 
have a reduction in price because of the small amount of 
work involved. The barber insisted that I really should 
pay extra because of the research work he had to do 
in finding it. 

Some one told me of a little girl who said she had 
been spanked as far back as she could remember. I 
have been bald as far back as I can remember. 

Now I want it distinctly understood that I am not the 
least bit sensitive about being bald. Believe it or not, 
I was not pretty even before I was bald, so baldness has 
in no way injured my personal pulchritude. 
~ But I have been bald for so long that I am quite un- 
conscious of being so. Even as I stand in front of the 
mirror shaving every morning, I am not at all conscious 
that I am bald. It seems to me quite the natural way 
for a man to look. 

The only time I am ever conscious of being bald, of 
being different from other men, is when some kidding 
friend makes ribald comments on my lack of hair. I am 
never conscious of my baldness except when some one 
refers to it. 

Now if I were sensitive about this defect, if I were 
one of those fellows who lets ten cents worth of long 
hair grow on one side of his head and then combs it 
-arefully albeit thinly over two dollars worth of bald 
head in an attempt to hide it, or if I were one of those 
fellows who pays seventy-five or thirty dollars for a 
toupee in a vain endeavor to hide his bald spot, it would 
hurt my feelings every time the matter was referred to. 

To my mind, there is only one more unfortunate piece 
of thoughtlessnes than to refer to some defect in a man 
to his face, and that is to do the same thi: : to his back. 

We are divided into two great classes; tearer downers 
and builder uppers. The builder upper is the type of man 
who gives every man credit for his every good point in 
both appearance and action, and thus in his generosity 
pulls himself up to the other fellow’s high level. 

The tearer downer, realizing the other man’s superiority, 
tries to pull him down to his own low level by criticism of his 
looks, his actions or his motives. 

The point I am trying to make is shown in two men’s 
comments on a mutual friend. “Bill is a great guy and 
a hard working Kiwanian, isn’t he?” “Yes, but isn’t it 
too bad that he smokes that stinking pipe everywhere he 
goes!”’ 

That’s an actual conversation I heard within a week. 
One man had focused his attention on the high qualities 
of the man in question, while the other, feeling his own 
inferiority, focused on the man’s one defect. 
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One man was praising the spicy sweetness of the dough- 
nut, while the other man was complaining about the 
hole in the middle of it. 

But, as usual, I am wandering away from the point I 
was trying to make. 

A man with a wooden leg is comparatively unconscious 
of his handicap unless some thoughtless person asks him 
how he lost his leg. The man with a bad scar on his 
face is quite unconscious of his blemish unless some 
man with more curiosity than good judgment asks him 
how he happened to get it. 

There are a lot of people in the world who are sensi- 
tive about such things. They writhe mentally because 
of some abnormality, and although they may laugh it off 
or be nonchalant and light a certain brand of cigarette, 
that is only a smoke screen they throw out to avoid 
showing how much it does hurt. 

In this same category is the extremely short man whose 
name is Tom, but who, because of his short stature is 
called the diminutive ‘“‘Tommy.” There are the extremely 
fat men who are sarcastically called “Skinny” or “Jum- 
bo.”” There are the men with sorrel tops who are called 
“Red” by their cronies. There are the men of different 
race or religion who are reminded that they are a bit 
different by some reference to their racial or religious 
peculiarities. 

Day after day, in every Kiwanis club in the United 
States and Canada, men are having their feelings hurt 
by thoughtless friends in matters of this kind when there 
is no need for it. 

Twice in my life I have heard a conversation which 
made me want to go right over and shake a man’s hand. 
Once was when a very pretty girl referred to a purple 
birthmark she had just over her right eyebrow. The 
man to whom she mentioned it said “I had never noticed 
it before.”” Another time was when a man referred to 
a missing index finger on his right hand, and a friend 
said exactly the same thing. “Why, I had never noticed it!” 

Liars, both of them. Beloved, delightful, thoughtful 
liars! Oh, if the world had just a few more such liars. 
It is not only better to lie a little than to suffer much, 
but it is much better to lie a little than to have some 
other fellow suffer much! 

Remember that I am not responsible for being bald. 
If I had had my rathers, I would have had a great shock 
of snow white hair. I am in no way to blame for being 
bald, as I did nothing to cause it. There is nothing I 
can do about it, for all the barbers who ever tried to sell 
me hair tonic were bald theiaselves. 

What is true of me is true of those men who are a 
bit different and are sensitive about it. They can’t help 
the defect; they are not to blame, and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred there is nothing they can do about it. 

I would not be writing all this if I did not know that 
Kiwanians are the kindest men in the world. I am not 
suggesting for a second that there are any tearer downers 
in an organization which has “We Build” for a motto. I 
am just trying to remind you that we all get careless 
now and then, like I did one time when I called Ann “a 
big Swede.” That was when I got this scar on the side 
of my head! 
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to 


Past President, 


Community Chest provides ef- 
fective means of joint planning 
among both private and public 
agencies. Cost of fund raising is 
materially reduced. 


T WAS just two years ago when the 

chairman of the Community Chest 

in Yonkers, New York, called to- 
gether the presidents of Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, and Lions and put this question to 
them. 

“Gentlemen, your clubs were instru- 
mental in bringing about the organiza- 
tion of our community chest. You 
helped to furnish the money with which 
the original study of our agencies was 
made and which recommended the or- 
ganization of the chest. Many of your 


members are on the boards of direc- 
tors of the agencies included in the 
chest, some of you are on the chest 


board itself and a number of you rep- 
resent agencies in the Council of Social 
\gencies. 

“Will you three presidents select a 
chairman for our commercial division 
which covers the commercial employes 
of the city, and will the three clubs sup- 
ply the personnel for such a division?” 

With that, the speaker left the group, 
who were having luncheon at the City 
Club. It was necessary, they decided, to 
put the matter before their three clubs. 
This they did the following week. The 
decision was unanimously in favor of 
undertaking the task. A Kiwanian, 
Nicholas E. Pace, President of the Pace 
Business School, was selected as chair- 
man and the division doubled the sum 


The Modern Way 
Neighborliness 
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By STILLMAN F. WESTBROOK 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


raised and number of subscriptions pre- 
viously secured in the business area. 

Now why should Kiwanis and other 
service clubs be so interested in com- 
munity chests? 

The reason, of course, lies in the fact 
that during the 25 years since the first 
modern community chest was estab- 
lished in Cleveland in 1913, community 
chests have become part of the fabric of 
life in our American cities. 

The codperative method of money- 
raising, budgeting and planning for so- 
cial services, introduced by a group of 
business men in Cleveland in 1913 and 
unanimously endorsed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, which sponsored the plan, 
has met with the approval of respon- 
sible citizens during the years that have 
intervened. Now there are about 467 
community chests, some scattered as far 
as South Africa and Hawaii. There are 
thirteen chests in Canada. The plan 
has been studied on all continents, as 
indicated by the letters of inquiry which 
have come to Community Chests and 
Councils, Ine., national headquarters of 
the community chest movement in New 
York. 

When the annual call to citizens to fill 
community chests is made again this 
fall under the banner of the “Commu- 
nity Mobilization for Human Needs,” 
nine million or more people may be 
counted on to respond. 

Typical of the manner in which the 
community chest movement has spread 
the base of giving is the experience of 
Cleveland. Back in the days before the 
agencies began to codperate in their 
fund raising, a total of only about six 
thousand people gave to the social agen- 
As a matter of fact, many would- 


cies. 







“From the point of view of the social agencies, 
Community Chests have been an effective means 
of joint sleunion among both private and public 
agencies to prevent overlapping of services 
overlooking of needs.’’ 


and 


be givers were afraid to contribute to 
any agency for fear that all the others 
would immediately swoop down upon 
them, begging for similar contributions. 
They were the days of intense rivalry 
between the agencies, for each one had 
a terrific struggle for existence. The 
first cooperative campaign in Cleveland 
was waged under the slogan, “Cleve- 


land’s Charities Need 12,000 Regular 
Givers. Are You One?” It is of inter- 


est that last year in Cleveland about 
300,000 people gave te the Community 
Fund. 

The records show that the average 
community chest quadruples the num- 
ber of givers during the first campaign, 
at the same time spreading the interest 
of givers from one or two “pet chari- 
ties” to a broader view of the whole 
community need. At the same time, 
chests on the average have reduced the 
cost of fund-raising by fully 15 per cent, 
and have freed givers, as well as cam- 
paign workers, from the annoyance of 
repeated and competitive appeals, from 
tag days, benefits, and other costly 


money-raising devices. 

From the point of view of the social 
agencies, community chests have been 
an effective means of joint planning 
among both private and public agencies 
to prevent overlapping of services and 

(Turn to page 627) 
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OUR DOUBLE MEMBERSHIP JOB 


lines of work must be engaged in coincidently, first, 

the addition of new members, and second, the retention 
of those who are members. Clubs tend to give emphasis 
to either one of these two phases of membership work 
rather than to keep the two actively cared for in a con- 
tinuing manner. It seems difficult for many clubs to 
keep steadily busy on the double job of increasing mem- 
bership and stabilizing membership. 

Since January, 1934, there has been a continuing in- 
crease in the membership of our clubs so that at the 
San Francisco Convention in June we were able to re- 
port that the membership had exceeded that year’s goal 
and had reached the gratifying number of 100,929, and 
this good work must continue. We must not be satisfied 
even with the gratifying results attained. 

There should be constant attention to the building up 
of membership. Most clubs could by proper study and 
work add still further fully qualified members to their 
roster. Too often inadequate thought and planning are 
given to this phase of work. A classification survey of 
the community will in almost all cases show classifications 
that are not represented in the membership and a personnel 
survey will be almost certain to reveal some thoroughly 
qualified men that are available for membership in some 
of these open classifications. There are available from 
International Headquarters a sample community classi- 
fication survey and a suggested list of classifications to 
assist clubs in making up classification and personnel sur- 
veys of their own communities. 

Quality of personnel and civic and service-mindedness 
should at no time be sacrificed in the interests of an in- 
crease in membership because strength of personnel is 
essential for the fulfillment of the purposes and ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis. 

Another point that needs constant attention in the 
upbuilding of membership is the maintenance of the 
representative character of the club. The more fully the 
possible classifications in a community are filled the more 
representative is the club membership. Numerical limi- 
tation of club membership is therefore most unwise be- 
cause it limits the representative character of a club. 
Under such a plan even when the fixed number of mem- 
bers may be secured there may be available in the com- 
munity some men of classifications not represented in 
the club who are fully as qualified or even more quali- 
fied for membership as those in the club. Quality of 
personnel and reasonable adherence to the classification 
plan are the only sound and adequate means for limit- 
ing the membership of a club. 

In all endeavors to increase membership the advis- 
ability of maintaining a reasonable age average for the 
club should be constantly kept in mind. If the age 
average is rather high or is increasing, then it is most 
desirable to seek to secure, other things being equal, 
some men who are sufficiently young so that their ages 
will bring the average age of the club to a better level. 
If this point is kept steadily in mind it will be impossible 
for a club either to become a youth organization or a 
“borrowed time’’ club. 

The second phase of membership activity is the adop- 
tion of definite methods to retain in the fellowship and 
service of the clubs those who have become affiliated 
with them. Effort along these lines must be carried out 


Ti maintain the membership of a Kiwanis club two 


coincidently with the work to build up the membership. 
There should be action constantly to build up and 
strengthen the membership of the club and at the same 
time everything possible should be done to stabilize the 
membership. 

Certain clubs make the serious mistake of becoming 
so disturbed at the loss of some members that they forget 
to continue their efforts to build up the membership and 
give their thought and labor solely to the problem of 
the retention of members. An insurance salesman of 
course does all he can to avoid lapses of policy holders 
and yet if he devoted all his time to trying to prevent 
lapses he would accomplish little in making further sales 
to new policy holders. 

There are three evident plans that should be constantly 
carried out to accomplish the stabilization of member- 
ship. First the methods used in taking in new members 
should be improved and the standards used should be 
maintained at the highest. Those invited to become mem- 
bers should be adequately informed concerning the or- 
ganization and especially concerning the responsibilities 
of members so that when they accept the invitation to join 
a club, they do so in a thoroughly intelligent manner. 

The second means which should be used is the proper 
education of all new members in regard to Kiwanis. its 
history, purposes, objectives, organization plan, "ete. 
Some clubs have a sound and thorough method for carry- 
ing on Kiwanis education. All too many clubs do only 
an inadequate and slipshod job. Whether the “class” 
or the “tutor” plan is adopted is to be determined by 
each club but the one essential factor in any adequate 
plan for Kiwanis education is to have a definite outline 
of Kiwanis facts that are to be imparted to the new 
members. A hit-and-miss method will give new members 
only a spotted Kiwanis education. Regrettably there 
are some clubs that do absolutely nothing in this matter 
It would be a great means to the stabilization of mem- 
bership if all clubs would adopt a definite plan for the 
Kiwanis education of their new members based upon a 
definite outline or course that is to be followed in the 
instruction of all. ; 
, A third essential in any adequate stabilization program 
is to carry out practical ways and means to assimilate 
the new members both in the fellowship and in the work 
and service activities of the club. A wide difference in 
personalities and interests prevails among the new mem- 
bers. Some much more readily and aggressively build 
themselves into the club fellowship and activities than 
others. Some practical plan is advisable to make certain 
that all new members come to know those already mem- 
bers. Each new member should promptly be given some 
rH sme responsibility. Those members who share the 
ellowship and work of a club 2 3 
eae ee are busy and happy and 

This then is the double membership job that should 
be constantly cared for in every club and both phases 
of this job should be carried on together. Any club 
which will faithfully care for this double membershi 
responsibility will increase and will also stabilize its 
membership. 
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MR. PRESIDENT 


IWANIS is of age. The average 
Kiwanis club is a dozen years old, 
although this figure is just a guess. 
Another guess is that the average Ki- 
wanis club has forty members. If those 
guesses are wrong, it in no way affects 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
In a group of forty men, how many 
of them have those qualities of leader- 
ship, the experience as a presiding officer, the energy and 
the real Kiwanis enthusiasm which go to make a good 
president? Let’s make another guess, which 
twenty-five per cent. That’s reasonably accurate, isn’t it? 
If it is, then the average Kiwanis club in its dozen 
years of existence "has about used up its best presidential 
timber, hasn’t it? 

Here is the real problem which has to be faced by the 
average Kiwanis club in its next election. It is not wise 
to wait until election day to think over the matter. The 
welfare of the club is at stake. 

It is an undeniable fact that just because a man is a 
good fellow, he will not necessarily make a good president. 
Can any Kiwanis club afford to elect a man president, no 
matter how fine a man he is, if he is lacking in those quali- 
ties which go to make a good president? 

“This is a grasshopper year in our club,” explained a 
Kiwanian. “We had to elect Bill president because he is 
such a fine fellow.” Can we afford grasshopper years in 
any Kiwanis club? Can we afford to elect men president 
just because they are fine men, when we know that they 
will be mediocre presidents? 

What is the alternative? Would it not be better to draft 
one of the former presidents for another term? Or would it? 

It is not too early in the year for the men in a club 
who have its best interests at heart, to begin to mull over 
the problem. 

Certain it is that the best interests of the club as a whole 
should decide the matter, not the interests of any individual, 
no matter how fine a man or how good a Kiwanian he may be. 


> 


When a speaker says “To make a long story short—,” 
it is too late. He can’t do it! 


MARIJUANA 


ASHISH, fool weed, reefers, mug- 

gles and a dozen other names spell 
marijuana, the newest menace of all 
narcotics. Rolled into cigarettes, it is 
peddled by the lowest type of criminals 
even on the grounds of our high schools 
all over the country. 

Used by children in the spirit of ad- 
venture, its effect is to break down all 
moral restraint and induce absolute recklessness. Its user 
is changed from a good, clean, bright-eyed, fine child into 
something no parent wants to think about. 





would be 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


It is useless to say that it could not happen to our little 
Willie because he is not that kind of a boy. It is silly to 
say that our little Mary would never do such an evil thing. 
It has happened to thousands of other little Willies and little 
Marys, and it may happen to ours. 

What do you know about the man who hangs around 
your school and is supposed to be peddling peanuts and 
popcorn? What do you know about the man who runs the 
hog dog and hamburger stand where little Willie and Mary 
stop occasionally after school for a sandwich or a soft 
drink? It is this type of man who has made addicts to this 
insidious narcotic of hundreds of happy children, and 
ruined forever their morals and their lives. 

One father told with horror of having found his three 
children out in a field with a magazine which gave a pic- 
ture of the marijuana weed. They were hoping to identify 
the weed so they could make themselves some cigarettes 
and try it! 

It would be well if you had some doctor, chemist or 
member of the narcotic squad in your town come before 
your club and tell you of this new attack of the underworld 
on the young people of today. Kiwanis has joined the fight 
against it, and every club should coéperate. 
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zzled to become one of the 400. He 
His number is 397. 


A cashie yr 6 < mrbe 


almost made it. 


BOSTON 

* THE white elephant a sacred ani- 
mal in Siam? Is the codfish the sa- 

cred animal of Boston? 

Was the manna which fell in the wil- 
derness held in veneration by the chil- 
dren of Israel? No more so than the 
baked bean is held in veneration by the 
good people of Boston. 

Is the water blue in the Blue Grotto 
on the Island of Capri? No bluer than the blue stockings 
of Boston’s higher educational faculties. 

Is a clam really happy at high tide, as we are informed? 
No happier than the succulent steamed New England clam 
served in Boston, the Hub of the Universe! 

Argue, if you will, that it would have been better had the 
Rock landed on the Pilgrims, but certain it is that there is 
no argument but that Boston is one of the most interesting, 
most fascinating cities in the whole Kiwanis world. 

There could be no finer place to hold a convention, no more 
hospitable people to act as hosts, and no more historically 
interesting spot to visit. 

The next International Convention’ is to be held in Bos- 
ton June 18 to 22. If you have ever been in Boston, of 
course you will want to return. If you have never been in 
Boston, you should not fail to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

Cape Cod, the Concord battle field and the original Con- 
cord grape vine, Plymouth Rock, dozens of historical build- 
ings, sea shore dinners, lobsters as are lobsters, clam 


1M PLEASED 
TO MEET you 
IMR. BEAN 
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chowder as it should be made, beans as they should be baked 
—so many beautiful memories linger in the mind of one 
who has been there, memories which will forever linger in 
the mind of those who attend the convention there next 
June. 

The foregoing has been directed almost entirely to Bos- 
ton and vicinity. Let there be no misunderstanding, this 
is a New England Convention, not a Boston convention. 
From Fairport, Maine, to Greenwich, Connecticut, thence 
north to St. Albans, Vermont, the great triangle which is 
New England is heartily codperating in this convention. 
Beautiful ragged coast lines with a thousand bays and in- 
lets, green mountains in most all the states included, mar- 
velous scenery and fine highways beckon the motorist and 
the vacationist everywhere in the area. Boston is but a 
radiating point in the most marvelous scenic country on 
the continent. All New England is bidding us a hearty 
welcome. 

And now is the time to organize your On-to-Boston Clubs, 
and none too soon to put into your budget the expenses of 
two representatives with your power of attorney to rep- 
resent your club at this great convention. 
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American women spend five million dollars a year 
to make themselves beautiful. My goodness. A lot 
of that mony is wasted! 


"KEEP HER ROLLING" 


HERE is a song in the Kiwanis 
f fans Book which has to do with Ki- 
wanis going rolling along. There is 
an exclamation “Keep Her Rolling!” 

What man has not had the fun. of 
starting a snow ball on the top of a 
hill and watching it grow in size and 
speed as it is kept rolling? 

Club membership is climbing today 
like a dog-chased cat. Never since the original years of 
Kiwanis have we added so many new members and so 
many new clubs. 

The Kiwanis ball is rolling, and this is no time to stop 
to take a breathing spell. The ball will be much harder to 
start again if we let it slow down now. It is much easier 
to keep one rolling than it is to start one which is still. 

Let’s add that club in the nearby community which needs 
it! Let’s add that desirable member to our club while the 
membership ball is rolling! 


Keep nen ROLLING 
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The most disillusioning thing in this world is the 
realization that most of the people who give you good 
advice would profit themselves if you took it. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
HERE is a senior class which has 
just got started in your high school. 

There may be twenty-five or a hundred 

boys and girls in it. Of these, less than 

ten per cent will go to college. The 
other ninety per cent are through with 
school forever next June. 

What then? What is to become of 
them? 

Don’t duck the issue. You are your brother’s keeper. 
You believe it or you would not be a member of Kiwanis. 

You will admit that fifty per cent of those bright young- 
sters are going to be lured by the bright lights of the great 
cities, and what they mistakenly believe are the greater 
opportunities there. Sad to say, that fifty per cent is the 
pick of that particular crop, the cream skimmed off that 
particular bottle of milk. 

Always the brighter, the more intelligent, the more self- 
reliant ones are the ones who have the intestinal fortitude 
to buck the great game of life in the big city. They leave 
héme with high hopes and fine ambitions, in blissful igno- 
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rance of how cold and heartless the big city always is. 
They jump at it with the reckless abandon of a very young 
bull pup grabbing a wild cat. 

The less enterprising fifty per cent of that graduating 
class will stay in the home town, accepting the first job 
offered with the same indifference they showed in school. 
They are the soda jerkers, the hamburger stand waitresses 
and the grocery store delivery boys. 

Could it be that allowing the best of the crop of young 
folks of both sexes to leave the old home town, and the 
seconds to remain, is what keeps the small town small? 

Are you willing as a Kiwanian and as a civic-minded 
citizen to sit by and watch this process repeated year after 
year? 

Let’s do something about it. Now at the beginning of 
the school year is the time to do whatever we propose to 
do. Now is the time to get hold of that senior class in 
high school. Let all the club codperate. It can be accom- 
plished only by systematic survey. 

Find out what these boys and girls want to do. Explain 
to them that their best chance for real success and happi- 
ness is in the home town where they are known and loved. 
Make them see that the home town is interested in keep- 
ing them. 

The big thought is to keep home town talent, energy and 
enterprise right where it will do the home town the most 
good, making a good town a better town, and a small town 
a larger town. Call it vocational guidance and placement. 
Call it boys and girls work. Call it civic improvement. Call 
it anything you like, but DO IT! DO IT NOW! 

Do it because you love your home town and love the 
boys and girls in it. 


The eternal feminine problem: “If I had it all to do 
over again, would I marry him?” 


COORDINATION 


OORDINATION between all agen- 

cies working for community better- 
ment is one of the new high aims of 
Kiwanis. In most cities round tables 
have been organized by civic clubs to 
avoid duplication of effort, but the new 
plan is much broader in its scope than 
that. 

It contemplates the codrdination of 
all the agencies working along similar lines so that they 
may cooperate with each other. 

Take, for example, the problem of delinquent youth. To 
carry on this work successfully requires codrdination of the 
police force, the truant officer, the juvenile court, the do- 
mestic relations court, the public playground custodians, 
the Boy Scouts, the Salvation Army, the vocational guid- 
ance groups, the fresh air camps and the night school offi- 
cials. 

There is not a single one of these agencies which would 
not be glad of some definite codrdination so that each group 
would be working with, rather than against, the other, and 
devoting its energies to some definite part of the work in 
order to avoid duplication of effort. 

In the same way, coordination would benefit city plan- 
ning groups, garden clubs, public parks and playgrounds, 
swimming pools and zoning ordinance groups, with artists’ 
and architects’ organizations acting in an advisory capacity. 

Such codrdination groups are already working with re- 
markable accomplishments in many cities and states, par- 
ticularly in California, with Kiwanis in the forefront of the 
movement. 

Haphazard, hit and miss, rule of thumb civic work, is a 
thing of the unlamented past. All the groups engaged in 
eleemosynary work are realizing the advantages of codérdi- 
nating their efforts in order to effect a more practical ac- 
complishment of their various objectives. 

No town is too small or too large to engage in the move- 
ment. A well planned program of community betterment 
justifiies the effort. 


COORDINATED 
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Achievement Reports for 1937 


Oklahoma, Winner in Silver Division 


Il. Ponca City, 


INTRODUCTION 


CHIEVEMENT reports rightly 

have been styled inventories of 

club activities; however, the 
chief benefits of Kiwanis are frequent- 
ly intangible things that do not readily 
lend themselves to physical inventory. 
This report, therefore, is prepared with 
the thought that this record of activi- 
ties is “an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace.” 


sponsible positions. One member, R. O. 
Wilson, served as division lieutenant- 
governor for 1937, and was chosen gov- 
ernor of the Texas-Oklahoma District 
for 1938. It also numbers among its 
members a member of the Internation- 
al Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child. 

The succeeding resumé of club activi- 
ties is a recounting of our 1937 efforts 
toward the attainment of the ideals of 
Kiwanis. 


2. CLUB MEETING PROGRAMS 

Jan. 6—Speaker, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor R. O. Wilson; subject, “Our Club 
in its Ten-Year History”; installation 
of officers, ladies night and dinner 
dance. Jan. 12—Speaker, Floyd Focht; 
subject, “President Roosevelt’s Recent 
Pan-American Conference Visit to 
South America”; Chamber of Com- 
merce Budget Drive also met with us. 
Jan. 19—Speaker, Henry W. Stanley; 
subject, “Business Prospects’; ob- 





The Ponca City Glee Club which won hig 
morning of his formal election to the hig 
very proud of it. 


Kiwanis in Ponca City, nearing its 
eleventh anniversary, since its incep- 
tion has comprised a group of men who 
work consistently for the advancement 
of Kiwanis and its ideals. During the 
year 1937, the Ponca City club merely 
continued the active work and plans of 
the ten years preceding. Heretofore, 
under-privileged child work has been 
the main activity of the club. In 1937, 
more departments were brought into 
activity, with special emphasis on vo- 
cational guidance. Each member of 
the club served actively on committees, 
and the club as a whole bears an excel- 
lent reputation locally for its enthusi- 
astic codperation in all worthy com- 
munity activities. The membership in- 
cludes the Mayor, two members of the 
Board of Education, Chief of Police, 


and several other public servants in re- 


est office in the organization. 


SECTION I—GENERAL 


1. ATTENDANCE 
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Jan. 59 4 236 223 94.5 
Feb. 61.5 4 246 236 95.9 
March 64.4 5 322 314 97.5 
April 66 4 264 259 98.1 
May 66.75 { 267 261 97.8 
June 66 5 330 321 97.3 
July 66 4 264 241 91.28 
Aug. 66.2 5 331 317 95.8 
Sept. 64.25 { 257 249 96.9 
Oct 64.25 { 257 244 95.0 
Nov. 65.8 5 329 317 96.0 
Dec. 67 4 268 259 96.64 
For the year 

1937 52 3371 $241 96.14 


There were nine meetings of 100% 
attendance during the year. 


h praise at the San Francisco Convention and which fittingly honored President-Elect H. G. Hatfield on the 
i izati Ponca City has developed this glee club for some years and the district has been 
It was the Ponca City Glee club shown in the uncaptioned picture on Page 453 of the August issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


served Kiwanis International Anni- 
versary. Jan. 26—Speaker, Col. Roy W. 
Gilks of Salvation Army from London; 
subject, “History of the Army”; a very 
interesting talk. 

Feb. 2—Speaker, Jack Baker; sub- 
ject, “New Year’s Rose Bowl Football 
Game”; gave us highlights of last New 
Year’s football game. Feb. 9—Speaker, 
H. L. Schall, Oklahoma Commander of 
American Legion; subject, “History of 
Kiwanis from an Outsider’s View- 
point”; observed club’s tenth anniver- 
sary. Feb. 16—Speaker, J. P. Batten- 








burg, State Securities Commission: 
subject, “New Forms of Taxes”; an 


interesting talk involving new forms 
and means of taxes. Feb. 23—Speaker, 
R. G. Starling, Underwood-Elliott-Fish- 
er Co.; subject, “Robinson-Patman 
Act”; a comprehensive review of the 
meaning and terms of this Act. 
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March 2—Speaker, D. J. Donahue; 
subject, “Mexico Under a Socialistic 
Government”; an interesting discus- 
sion of Mexico. March 9—Speaker, D. 
J. Donahue; subject, continuation of 
previous program. March 16—Speaker, 
Judge J. S. Burger; “The Constitution 
and Courts.” March 23—Speaker, Col. 
T. D. Harris; “Relation of Church and 
Business”; support of church and spir- 
itual aims. March 30—Speaker, Clyde 
Burleson, Superintendent of Fish 
Hatcheries of Cherokee, Oklahoma; 
subject, “Fish Culture”; agriculture. 

April 6—Speaker, Commander Bur- 
gess and Lieutenant Baxter; subject, 
“C.C.C. Camps of America’; meeting 
he'd at the local C.C.C Camp. April 13 
—Speaker, A. E. Runnels, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce; subject, “Loy- 
alty Week.” April 20—Speaker, Thom- 
as P. Wilson, Pueblo, Colorado; subject, 
“Australia”. April 27—Speaker, Clyde 
Muchmore; subject, “Opening of the 
Cherokee Strip”. 


May 4—Speaker, Patrick McGuire; 
subject, “Harp of Hollywood”. May 11 
Speaker, Rev. V. A. Hargis; subject, 
“The Golden Rule”. May 19—Met in 
City Park with other civic clubs, enter- 
taining rural visitors and eighth grade 
graduates of Kay County. May 25— 
Speaker, Miss Liilian Schuster; sub- 
ject, “Vocational Guidance”. 

June 1—Speaker, Senator Charles 
Duffy; subject, “1936-1937 Legisla- 
ture”. June 8—Speaker, Judge Roy 
Carver; subject, “Juvenile Work”; 
music—American Legion Home School 
String Instruments. June 15—Speaker, 
Kenneth Groshong and W. Doggett; 
subject, “Flag Day and Americanism”. 
June 21—Members of Ponca City Ki- 
wanis club were guests of Blackwell 
Kiwanis club, Monday evening meeting. 
June 29—Speaker, R. O. Wilson; sub- 
ject, “International Convention at In- 
dianapolis”; music—Rhodes Accordion 
School. 
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July 6—Speaker, A. R. Hafer, County 
Clerk; subject, “County Affairs”; spe- 
cial music by Lions Club Male Quartet. 
July 183—Speakers, A. E. Runnels and 
H. R. Jenkins; subject, “Resettlement 
Program (101 Ranch).” July 20— 
Speaker, Wayne Randel; subject, “Boy 
Seout Jamboree, Washington, D. C.”; 
special music by Rhodes musicians. 
July 27—Speaker, Dr. Perice of Black- 
well, Oklahoma; subject, “European 
Situation”. 

Aug. 8—Speaker, Paul A. Long; sub- 
ject, “Indianapolis Convention”. Aug. 
10—Surprise program, members were 
called upon to make extemporaneous 
talks, songs, dances, ete. Aug. 17— 
Speaker, Marvin S. Hatcher; moving 
pictures. Aug. 24/—Speaker, Herbert 
Nelson; subject, “Radio”; Mr. Nelson 
is manager of WBBZ, local station. 
Aug. 31—Speaker, E. J. Hendricks; 
subject, “Ethyl Gasoline”; two reels of 
pictures. 











(Turn to page 630) 














Delegate Dr. A. N. Dow, in the center, 
is shown presenting to Lawrence R. 
Northcutt, 1937 president, the Interna- 
tional Achievement trophy won by the 
Ponca City club. Immediately in front 
of Kiwanian Dow is the trophy won by 
the Texas-Oklahoma_ District. Next to 


and to the right, holding a convention 
attendance certificate also won by Ponca 
City, is Dr. Laile Neal, 1938 president. 


1 Kiwanian Dow is Secretary Bob Meek 


Ponca City scored heavily in the program of its 
Under-Privileged Child Committee. In this picture 
are over 70 of the children. It was taken at Indian 
Hills Lake swimming pool. At the extreme right is 
Governor Bob Wilson. Below the steps, (right cen- 
ter with coat on) is Dr. C. E. Northcutt, district 
under-privileged child chairman and to Dr. North- 
cutt’s right is President Neal. 
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Punish Violators—Curb Accidents 


Double-barreled enforcement 

of traffic ordinances with police 

and courts held to joint re- 

sponsibility brings out some im- 

portant statistics in one of great 
cities of the nation. 


© 


S JUDGE of City Court No. 1 in 
Saint Louis since April, 1935, 
I have been thrown into inti- 
mate contact with that very great 
problem that is be-devilling all large 
cities, namely the traffic problem. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five per cent of 
the cases handled by my Court are 
cases of traffic violation. I am neces- 
sarily intensely interested in studying 
the problems and the remedies incident 
to traffic control. 

With other large cities Saint Louis 
experienced a horrifying number of 
accidents with a fatality and injury 
list that increased each year. Outraged 
public opinion periodically forced the 
City Administration to make attempts 
at vigorous traffic control, but after 
the tumult died down the enforcement 
relaxed, with the result that no bene- 
fits of a permanent nature were ac- 
complished. These sporadic attempts 
at vigorous traffic control were really 
worse than useless because the public 
became trained to know that police 
vigilance would last just so long and 
then the old order of things would 
return. 

When it was conclusively proven 
that just occasional enforcement, even 
though supplemented by educational 
campaigns, street markings, and all 
the other mechanical safeguards that 
safety engineers could devise helped 
but little, Mayor Dickmann of Saint 
Louis very wisely determined there 
was only one other remedy. 

That remedy was simple but effec- 
tive. It called for a sustained enforce- 
ment of the traffic ordinances—en- 
forcement that was double-barreled in 
action. The Police Department was 
made responsible for the arrest of vio- 
lators and on the City Courts was 
placed an equal responsibility for pun- 
ishing violators. 

I can personally testify that the re- 
sponsibility placed upon all of the en- 
forcement agencies of the City Gov- 
ernment was made a lot easier to as- 
sume and fulfill because the City Ad- 
ministration unqualifiedly eliminated 
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Member, South Side, St. Louis Kiwanis Club 


that greatest of all curses to law en- 
forcement, political influence or “‘fix- 
ing.” 

Those attributes of wisdom, fairness 
and strict impartiality which we are 
wont to associate with courts and 
judges are very much more easily per- 
sonified by a judge when he knows that 
his judgment is untrammeled by po- 
litical considerations. 

During my three years’ experience 
as Judge of City Court No. 1, I have 
come to know intimately the workings 
and the routine of the law enforcement 
agencies with respect to traffic control. 
I am impelled to the belief that every 
fair consideration is given to the mo- 
toring public of our community so that 
when a violator is arrested it is be- 
cause he has not shown equal con- 
sideration for the 
traffic ordinances. 
It should be in- 
teresting to 
know, for in- 
stance, that be- 
fore making an 
arrest the officer, 
who thereby be- 
comes the pros- 
ecuting witness, 
must have clear 
and convincing 
evidence. In 
speeding cases 
the evidence of 
the motorcycle 
officer is bolster- 
ed by the prac- 
tice of the Police 
Department of 
having speed- 
ometers checked 
every three days 
to eliminate the 
possibility of er- 
ror and to counteract any accusation 
on the part of the defendant that the 
arresting officer’s timing of the speed 
was incorrect. 

As a further means of impressing 
upon traffic officers the necessity of 
making a clear case of violation, the 
Court may discharge a traffic violator 
without comment in case the officer’s 
testimony is not convincing. In that 
case a discharge is considered a dis- 
tinct criticism of the officer. An officer 
with too many such discharges on his 
record is called on the carpet and dis- 
ciplined. 


_Kiwanian . 
Judge of City Court 
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I am of the definite opinion that the 
traffic police are lenient in the inter- 
pretation and application of the traf- 
fic rules to such an extent that when 
a traffic violator is brought into court 
he is under a heavy burden of proof 
as to his innocence. In the matter of 
speed, for instance, the police make 
an allowance of at least five miles per 
hour in excess of the legal limit where 
no recklessness is involved. As evi- 
dence, for example, of the sincere de- 
sire to give a traffic violator every 
benefit of the doubt, I had brought be- 
fore me a young man who was booked 
and charged with speeding thirty-eight 
miles per hour. The young man in- 
sisted he was innocent because he had 
a governor on his engine that limited 
the speed of his car to thirty miles per 
hour. To test his 
contention I took 
him in his car to 
the place where 
he had been ar- 
rested. Very 
much to the 
speeder’s chagrin 
his car did go 
thirty-eight miles 
per hour. He had 
honestly over- 
looked the fact 
that he had been 
traveling down 
hill and “Old 
Man _ Gravity’ 
had made a liar 
out of his gov- 
ernor. 

It is gratifying 
to me and my as- 
sociates to quote 
the following sta- 
tistics compiled 
and released by 
the Department of Streets and Sewers 
of the City of Saint Louis: 

JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1938, COMPARED 


1, St. Louis, Missouri 


WITH 1937 
Accidents Injuries Fatalities 
Pe 1,794 44 
Sa eee ae | 2,211 77 
Decrease in Number....—770 —417 —33 
Decrease in Per Cent..— 17.5 — 18.9 —42.8 


The above statistics reflect an im- 
provement in our traffic situation and I 
believe are a compliment to the system 
under which the police and the courts 
are working in dealing with this most 
serious problem. 

As a corollary to the old adage that 

(Turn to page 627) 
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How to Live in a Village 


This well known writer and 
publicist points out the bene- 
fits and pleasures of life in a 
little community and offers 
some advice to those who 
contemplate a change from 
the city to the country. 


S Plutarch said, “I live in a small 
town and I continue to live there 
lest it become still smaller.” 

It is really a more popular thing to 
live in a village than many people real- 
ize. Phe big cities make so much 
noise about themselves, and their pop- 
ulations attain such large figures, that 
it is easy to get the impression that 
most people are city dwellers. But 
the census figures give the population 
centers of 10,000 and upward only an 
approximate half of our population. 

The village may not be the prefer- 
ence of all its inhabitants. Some peo- 
ple live in small communities because 
they cannot help it. Some of them are 
even apologetic about it when their 
friends come touring along from the 
bright light centers. Perhaps the pro- 
rortion living in villages against their 
wishes’ is not particularly different 
from the proportion living in cities and 
wishing for the country. 

City dwellers are prone to think 
themselves more worldly wise than 
their country cousins. Perhaps that 
attitude is justifiable. It certainly is 
responsible for a very general feeling 
of pity, not to say superiority, on the 
part of the city folk who think, “It 
must be awful to have to live in a little 
place. How do you ever manage to 
endure it? Everybody knows every- 
body else’s business and—everything.”’ 

“How do we get along in the village?” 
That is a fair question. Why shouldn’t 
a villager tell how to get along in a vil- 
lage? There are some village people, 
as well as many city people, who might 
profit by knowing how to live success- 
fully and satisfactorily in a village. 

A person’s life in a village must be 
more or less an open book. A few 
pages may be stuck together here and 
there, but the book can be and will be 
read and its contents as a whole pretty 
accurately judged. 

From some points of view this is an 
advantage. People who have lived 
the independent lives of the city where 
they felt no responsibility to their 
neighbors nor to the community as a 
whole, may resent it when and if they 
come to live in a village where things 
are expected of them, where they may 
find themselves condemned for their 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Delhi, New York 


inactivity as well as for some of their 
activities. 

To the man or woman who seeks re- 
lief from responsibility, while taking 
up residence in a village, I can say, 
“The only way you can live a life of 
freedom from responsibility to your 
fellow men is to live the life of a 
hermit.”’ 

In the city you may have no human 
relations with your butcher, your baker 
or your electric light maker. In the 
village the provision merchant will re- 
gard you as a fellow man, whether 
you so regard him or not. He will 
form his estimate of your character 
and he may serve you as you deserve 
rather than merely as you pay. You 
will have neighbors despite yourself. 
You cannot escape their consideration 
merely by ignoring them. You will be 
criticised for the ignoring and, after 
all, isn’t your ignoring a form of crit- 
icism of them? 


As to becoming part and parcel of 
the community life, you will be damned 
if you do and damned if you don’t. 





You may be damned if you try to in- 
fluence community affairs before you 
have lived in the village long enough 
to understand situations, and you will 
be damned if you refuse your influence. 

How, then, shall one live happily in 
a village? By what signs shall one 
know what to do, when to speak, when 
to remain silent? 

These ten things the villager may well 
consider in order to acquire and retain 
the respect and good will of fellow 
citizens and to get the most out of the 
life: 

1. Be one of us. In speaking of 
village institutions, say “Our” not 
“Your.” Be an insider, not an out- 
sider. 

2. Now that you live in our village, 
as quickly as you can, make it your 
village too. Act as if you like it. It 
is your home town now. Develop an 
interest in what is going on and show 
it. 

3. If you come to this village from 
another community, spare us the fre- 
quent recital of what they did back 
where you used to live, and how they 
did it, save as we ask for information. 

4, Get acquainted with your neigh- 
bors and meet any advances they make. 
Don’t hang back, but don’t shove! 

5. Be prepared to overlook some 
little impositions without being aroused 
to stand up too strenuously for what 
you consider your rights. Bear and 
forbear. There will come times when 
you will want forbearance from others. 
Don’t wear a chip on your shoulder. 

6. Don’t resent the fact that your 
personal affairs are the subject of gos- 


sip. The most interesting subject of 
conversation in the village as else- 
where is fellow humanity. Haven’t 


you found it so? 

7. Don’t develop an_ inferiority 
complex because of the criticisms 
leveled at village and rural life by writ- 
ers who look upon the city as the be-all 
and end-all of existence, seeming to 
think there is nothing outside its pre- 
cincts save votes and mail order cus- 
tomers. 

8. Judge every village custom, ac- 
tivity, interest, institution on its merits 
as a village matter, not in contrast with 
what the city has to offer. 

9. If you do not like village life, 
it may be your fault or the fault of 
the village. There are people who can- 
not be contented anywhere. 

10. And lastly, bear in mind the 
words of Abraham Lincoln who said, 
“T like to see a man proud of the place 
in which he lives. I like to see a man 
so live that the place will be proud of 
him.” 
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Better Government Urged 
for Mountain Counties 


Meeting sponsored by Kiwanis 

clubs of eastern Kentucky with 

Schoolmasters’ Club and Union 

College lays plans for improve- 

ment of conditions in section 

where changes are seriously 
needed. 


> 


HE theme this year for the Insti- 
T tate of Public Affairs, a forum held 

annually at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Kentucky, was “Better Gov- 
ernment for Mountain Counties.” The 
meeting is sponsored by the Kiwanis 
clubs of eastern Kentucky, the School 
Masters’ Club of the Upper Cumber- 
land Education Association and Union 
College. The leaders who presented 
studies for this year’s program included 
Joseph Feather, attorney, of Corbin, 
Kentucky, now Secretary to the County 
Judge of Whitley County; James M. 
Gilbert, Judge of the MHarlan-Bell 
County Judicial District; Professor W. 
J. Hatcher, sociologist, Berea College; 
John W. Brooker, Director of Surveys, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky; H. Clyde Reeves, political 
economist, Department of Revenue, 
Frankfort, Kentucky; and Marcus Red- 
wine, attorney, Winchester, Kentucky, 
and chairman, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Kentucky-Tennessee District of 
Kiwanis International. 

It was soon observed that the secur- 
ing of better governed counties re- 
quired the removal of obstacles such as 
bad politics, obsolete legislation, poor 
management of county property and 
funds, tax law enforcement, depressing 
social situations, and inadequate public 
school programs. The task is not an 
easy one. It must be said that nothing 
less than a wide interest on the part of 
the unselfish, substantial population is 
needed to make possible better gov- 
erned counties in the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky. 

Politics, while capable of furnishing 
the panacea for the counties, now pre- 
sent some of the reasons for their diffi- 
culties. Politicians often think only of 
their own personal and political inter- 
ests and thus use the important offices 
of the county to serve their own ob- 
jectives. 

A casual study of the requirements 
of county offices shows that the mini- 
mum demands of the constitution are 
inadequate. Many of the duties require 
special training and experience, but 





President, Union College; Member, 


now there is no method of seeing that 
such qualifications are secured. The 
county judge, the chief business officer, 
has in addition to this one duty, fifteen 
additional responsibilities. It is no re- 
flection on the men who fill this impor- 
tant office to say that few men are 
capable of meeting the varied demands. 

There was a suggestion made at the 
Institute that would improve the busi- 
ness management of the counties. It 
was to secure legislation that will make 
the employment of a county manager 
possible. This would operate the busi- 
ness of the county under a plan similar 
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to the one used by cities employin a 
manager. This officer would be re- 
quired to have expert knowledge of 
taxation, accounting, and _ general 
business administration. He would, in 
brief, be the “‘county boss” or codrdi- 
nator. Now with all of the business 
affairs under different officers evasion 
and neglect of duty are easy. Under 
the suggested reorganization, waste and 
duplication would be eliminated and 
responsibility would be fixed. . 

The counties of the mountain section 
of Kentucky have forty per cent of all 
the county debts of the state, and only 
fourteen per cent of the wealth. There 
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Kiwanis Club of Barbourville, Kentucky 


have been fewer miles of roads built in 
the mountains, partly no doubt due to 
the higher cost for construction where 
there are mountains to be cut away 
and streams to be bridged. Less is also 
spent proportionally for health, sanita- 
tion, and social work. Yet a higher 
per cent of all available funds is spent 
for general administration—and the 
debt service—expenses far exceed the 
average. It is evident that good busi- 
ness practices will enable mountain 
counties to use more efficiently what 
funds they have. 

Disrespect for law by one class and 
indifference to the enforcement of law 
by another class were mentioned as 
evils of mountain counties. Public 
sentiment has not demanded rigid en- 
forcement of laws; hence the law vio- 
lation has not been curbed. 

The prevalency of idleness, due in 
some instances to the case with which 
some relief measures are substituted 
for work, was listed as another cause 
of crime. One of the needs of moun- 
tain life is instruction in the use of 
leisure time. Crime may be reduced 
by giving more consideration to jury- 
men. 

The place of a county newspaper as 
a medium for discouraging crime was 
cited. The public needs to be kept in- 
formed on the work of the courts. 
Information concerning convictions 
should not be suppressed. 





Improvement Through 
Lifting Social Level 


The improvement of cointy govern- 
ment in mountain counties will come, 
not only by improving the practices 
outlined by the legislature, but also 
through the lifting of the social level. 
Public sentiment reflects the culture, 
education, and idealism of the people. 
The development of these factors rest 
as heavy obligations on all who want 
to improve mountain life. Poverty, so 
prevalent in the mountain area, always 
inhibits social progress. 

The goal of ‘Better Government for 
Mountain Counties” may seem remote, 
yet it is possible. A nucleus of alert 
persons in every county who have an 
interest in improving the system both 
by placing better trained persons in 
office and by securing legislative ap- 
proval for modern business practices 
will be able to produce results. Con- 
structive labors of socially-minded, un- 
selfish citizens, utilizing all of the 
means at hand will show that problems 
long endured can finally be solved. 
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MONTANA 


HE eighteenth annual convention of 

the Montana District, held this year 
in Butte, August 25-28, was an out- 
standing one. On Thursday evening a 
program called ‘‘Kivanities” was held 
in the high school auditorium. Nine dif- 
ferent acts sponsored by seven differ- 
ent clubs in the district were put on. 
The show lasted about two and one-half 
hours and was of a high quality of en- 
tertainment as well as full of fun. 
About 900 people were in attendance. 
Friday morning’s program was started 
with separate breakfasts for the presi- 
dents, secretaries and committee chair- 
men. The attendance was very good at 
each. 

After the convention had been offi- 
cially opened on Friday morning, ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by the 
mayor of the city, Charles A. Haus- 
wirth, and by James W. Uncles, presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Butte. The 
response was given by Immediate Past 
District Governor Roland H. Willcomb 
of Great Falls. International Trustee 
R. George McCuish of Vancouver, B.C., 
was official representative of Kiwanis 
International. Twelve active past dis- 
trict governors were in attendance. 
Forty-eight of the 54 clubs of the dis- 
trict were present, there being a total 


attendance at the convention of 176 
men and 145 women. 

Outstanding addresses included those 
by International Trustee \JcCuish, Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler and Kiwanian 
Rockwood Brown of Billings. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to re- 
ports by lieutenant governors and dis- 
trict committee chairmen. On Friday 
evening the governor’s banquet and 
ball were held at the Columbia Gar- 
dens, where about 300 people were 
served dinner, after which short ad- 
dresses were made by officers present. 
Dancing concluded the very enjoyable 
evening. 
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Directly above: Delegates to the Montana District Convention held at Butte and their wives pause 
for a picture. Top picture—Back row, left to right: Lieutenant Governor Larry L. Smith; Past District 


Governor Earle 


Martin P. Moe; Immediate Past District Governor Roland H. Wilcomb; and 


enzberger; Former International Trustee Georre Snell; District Secretary-Treasurer 


Past District Governor 


Mark Farris. Front row, left to right: Lieutenant Governor Harry N. Kauffman; President James W. 
Uncles, Butte club; District Governor Guy H. Vande Bogart; International Trustee R. George Mc- 
Cuish; and Lieutenant Governor LeClaire E. Flint, district governor-elect. 
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morning breakfasts 


On Saturday 
were held for the three divisions with 


the lieutenant governors present at 
each meeting. The reports on attend- 
ance showed that the percentage for 
the first six months of 1938 was 77.8 
as compared with 73.8 for the corre- 
sponding six months last year. “The 
membership since January 1 (to July 
1) had increased by 75, the total being 
1060 members. 

In addition to the governor’s ban- 
quet and ball and joint luncheon, the 
ladies were entertained at a lawn party 
on Friday and bridge tea on Saturday. 
Trips to the mines of “The Richest 





Hill on Earth” were made every day 
of the convention. On Sunday a trip to 
the Lewis and Clark Caverns and to 
Virginia City and Bannack, the origi- 
nal capital of Montana, was made. For- 
mer Chief Justice Lew Callaway, who 
arrived in Virginia City as a small boy, 
explained the early history of the ter- 
ritory. Pioneers and sons and daugh- 
ters of pioneers were invited to make 
the trip and a large number accom- 
panied the Kiwanis caravan on this 
tour. 

District Secretary M. P. Moe reports 
that the outstanding thing about the 
convention was the active interest 
shown by all Kiwanians. It was clearly 
demonstrated that the growth in the 
district has not been only in attendance 
and membership, but also in activity. 
More groups are active, more activities 











The Kiwanis Club of Missoula, Montana, coéperated in the cele- 
bration of National Air Mail Week. Kiwanian N. B. Matthews 
of that club flew his own plane on_ special flights to Kalispell, 
Whitefish, Polson, Thompson Falls, Plains, Superior and Hamil- 
ton, taking air mail to these points and bringing back air mail 
consigned to almost every part of the United States. Kiwanian 
Matthews was accompanied by Kiwanian Postmaster Stephen 
Nuerenburg, also of Missoula, on these special flights. Left to 
right: Kiwanian Matthews, pilot, and Kiwanian 


are sponsored, more members are par- 
ticipating and more reports are being 
made of activities. The gains of prev- 
ious years have been maintained and 
gains are being made in additional 
fields. The number of individuals who 
actively participate in divisional con- 
ferences and in the general sessions is 
increasing more and more and stronger 
and stronger leadership is very evident. 
The district is without doubt definitely 
going forward in Kiwanis work. 
Missoula was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1939 and the following dis- 
trict officers were elected: Governor, 
L. E. Flint, Livingston; Lieutenant 
Governors, Division I, Clyde Headly, 
Livingston; Division II, Larry Smith, 
Lewistown (re-elected); Division III, 


John A. Keefe, Billings. 


WESTERN CANADA AND 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


HE Western Canada and Minnesota- 

Dakotas Districts enjoyed a highly 
successful joint convention, August 21, 
22, and 238, the host city being Hibbing, 
Minnesota. A similar combined conven- 
tion was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
in 1933. 

The convention at Hibbing was called 
the Little International Convention and 
it was truly international in spirit. 
Registrations from the Western Can- 
ada District totaled 136 and from the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District 515. 

Distinguished guests at the conven- 
tion included International President 
H. G. Hatfield, International Vice Pres- 
idents J. J. Smith and Bennett O. 
Knudson, International Trustee Frank 
E. Finley, International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker and District Governor 
Clarence L. Valentine of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. The official rep- 
resentatives of Kiwanis International 
were President Hatfield and Secretary 
Parker. 

The subject of “International Rela- 
tions” was ably presented by W. W. 
Kennedy, K. C, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and Past District Governor Karl E. 
Mundt of Madison, South Dakota. 
Highly inspirational were the addresses 


by the International offi- 
cers covering the general 
theme of “Kiwanis Ideals.” 

The outstanding enter- 
tainment feature of the 
convention was an ice bal- 
let featuring fancy skat- 
ers, promoted by the St. 
Paul Ice Skating Club. 
Most unusual and interest- 
ing was the train trip 
through the largest open 
pit iron mine in the world 
as a courtesy of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company. 
Nearly 800 people availed 
themselves of these unique 
features of the convention. 

The Hibbing Kiwanians 
proved themselves to be 
very capable and gracious 
hosts and everything pos- 
sible was done for the com- 
fort and happiness of the visitors. New 
friendships were formed and old friend- 
ships were renewed—and more Kiwa- 
nians are now referring to the interna- 
tional border as a seam which unites 
rather than a line which divides. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, was chosen as 
the 1939 convention city for the West- 
ern Canada District and Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, for the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District. Following are the 
1939 district officers for the Western 
Canada District: Governor—Ewart G. 
Macpherson, Regina, Saskatchewan; 
Lieutenant Governors—Division I, Ira 
D. Evans, Port Arthur, Ontario; Divi- 
sion II, J. A. Hagerman, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; Division III, J. E. Fra- 
ser, Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 

The district officers for 1939 for the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District are: Gov- 
ernor—Theodore H. Fenske, Morris, 
Minnesota; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, David L. Morse, Blue Earth, 
Minnesota; Division II, Homer B. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota; Division 
III, Richard M. Funck, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Division IV, T. Ross Hicks, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Division V, 
George F. Shafer, Bismarck, North 
Dakota; Division VI, Robert W. Gib- 
son, Redfield, South Dakota; and Divi- 
sion VII, Lawrence M. Olson, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. 


Nuerenburg. 





LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

HE Louisiana-Mississippi District 

Convention, held in Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, September 4-6, is reported as 
one of the great conventions in the his- 
tory of the district. Much credit goes 
to the fine enthusiasm and hospitality 
of the host club. 


The leadership of Governor Leo J. 
Lassalle of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
club during the past year proved itself 
in the reports and the contents of this 
convention. Every club in the district 
was represented, there being a total 
registration at the convention of 321 
men and women. Two International of- 
ficers, namely, International Treasurer 
Samuel F. Clabaugh, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and International Trustee 
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Charles B. Holman, West End, St. 
Louis, Missouri, official representative, 
gave to the convention talks which will 
be carried back by the convention dele- 
gates to the various clubs and which 
will serve to inspire the individual 
memberships to greater achievements. 

Other guests of honor and speakers 
at the convention included District Gov- 
ernor Lassalle, the Hon. George H. 
Cate, Commissioner of Public Welfare 
for the State of Tennessee; General H. 
B. Fergerson, president of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission; and Senator 
John H. Culkin. All of these outstand- 
ing citizens made contributions to the 
thinking of the convention delegates 
that will certainly have effect upon the 
programs of the various clubs of the 
district. 

The Greenville club, under the leader- 
ship of its various committees and with 
the splendid assistance of the ladies 
provided a most elaborate social pro- 
gram which included breakfasts, bridge 
parties, luncheons and the governor’s 
ball. A feature of the entertainment 
was the boat ride up the Mississippi 
River, at which time the delegates were 
given an idea of the many cut-offs in 
the great Mississippi River. Another 
feature of the program was unique ne- 
gro spiritual singing cn the banks of 
Lake Fergerson. 

The delegates voted to hold the 1939 
convention in Monroe, Louisiana, joint 
hosts being the Kiwanis Clubs of Mon- 
roe and West Monroe. 

Following are the district officers 
elected to serve during the coming 
year: District Governor—Frank A. 
Henderson, Tupelo, Mississippi; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, A. C. 
Vickery, Vicksburg, Mississippi; Divi- 
sion II, Richard Denman, Greenwood, 
Mississippi; Division III, Hawley J. 
Gary, New Iberia, Louisiana; Division 
IV, Ross C. Neill, Ruston, Louisiana. 

The Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, had a delightful visit with the 
Kiwanis Club of Dyersburg, Tennessee, 
when a group of 28 Kiwanians and 
their wives went up by special bus to 
present them with the fellowship cup. 
Four Kiwanians from Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, also attended this  inter-club 
meeting, en which occasion Lieutenant 
Governor Frank Henderson, now Gov- 
ernor-elect) made the address of the 
evening. 

Vicksburg, Mississippi, was the scene 
of a fine inter-club meeting at which 
there were representatives present 
from the Kiwanis Clubs of Jackson, 
Vicksburg, Hattiesburg and Meridian, 
Mississippi, and Rayville, Monroe and 
West Monroe, Louisiana. The theme, 
“On to Greenville,” was well empha- 
sized by skits put on by the Vicksburg 
Kiwanians. 

The meeting was highlighted by the 
presence of District Governor Lassalle, 
who gave an interesting account of the 
progress of Kiwanis in the district dur- 
ing the year. Lieutenant Governor E. 
Roy Taylor of Meridian, Mississippi, 
Lieutenant Governor W. Regie Hatchell 
of West Monroe, Louisiana, District 
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Secretary-Treasurer Arden O. French 
of the Baton Rouge club; and some six 
or eight past presidents and district 
officers all were on hand to add distinc- 
tion to the jolly, enjoyable affair. 

F. C. Wilsfood, W. D. Cotton and 
Joe Dehmer, chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Inter-Club Relations of the 
Vicksburg, Rayville and Jackson clubs, 
respectively, were in charge of the pro- 
gram, with President W. P. Purks of 
Vicksburg presiding. These gentlemen 
handled the program in a very excel- 
lent manner. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

HE Kiwanis Clubs of Tacoma and 

South Tacoma, Washington, were 
joint hosts on August 14 to 16, at the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Pacific-Northwest District. Under the 
joint chairmanship of Will D. Lyness 
and Glenn Reeves, the Kiwanians and 
their ladies of the host clubs provided a 
perfectly functioning series of enter- 
tainment features. Eight hundred and 
eleven registrants came from 84 of the 
94 clubs of the area. Kiwanis Inter- 
national was officially represented by 
Vice President John J. Smith of Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. All of the district 
officers were in attendance, most of 
them being accompanied by their wives. 
The roster of past governors in attend- 
ance included Guy E. Kelly, Chas F. 
Riddell, Sylvester W. Lawrence, James 
P. Neal, Kenneth Ferguson, Alfred H. 
Syverson, T. Harry Gowman, Charles 
F. Walker, Harold M. Diggon, Clinton 
S. Harley, R. Geo. McCuish, Irwin H. 
Jones and C. O. Gengelbach. 

Sunday night at the First Baptist 
Church, an inspirational service was 


held. The program included an organ 
recital by Arnold Leverenz; songs led 
by Geo. N. Angell, Portland; invocation 






















by Rev. J. Geo. Cunningham, Peéninsula- 
Portland; choral numbers by the 
Tacoma Orpheus Club; addresses of 
welcome; response to addresses of wel- 
come by International Trustee Mc- 
Cuish; vocal solo by Herbert Ford, 
Tacoma, Chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music; and “In Memoriam.” 
The principal address was delivered by 
Kiwanian Rev. Ernest F. Harold of 
Spokane. His topic was “Eyes and No 
Eyes.” Preceding the service an in- 
formal reception was held at the Win- 
throp Hotel to permit the visitors to 
meet the International and district offi- 
cers. Following the evening meeting, 
the past governors and their ladies held 
their annual buffet supper. Then assem- 
bling the talent from all of the clubs, 
Music Chairman Ford staged an in- 
formal entertainment and song service 
in the Winthrop Hotel lobby. 

Monday morning an “Eye Opener” 
breakfast was held under the direction 
of Past President Rowland W. Hill, 
Tacoma. Gene Gilbert, Portland, led 
the singing, and a series of humorous 
stunts, talks, and planned nonsense kept 
the audience in an uproar. The break- 
fast session was concluded by a one- 
man symposium named Chester G. Ray- 
mond of Tacoma, who led his hearers to 


many strange ports not shown upon 
authentic maps. 
Convention sessions Monday and 


Tuesday mornings and Tuesday after- 
noon were presided over by District 
Governor Griffith I. Griffith, Olympia. 
Monday’s talks and reports were given 
by former International Trustee Alfred 
H. Syverson, Spokane; International 
Vice President J. J. Smith, Regina; 
District Secretary Harold C. Jones, 
Portland; Finance Chairman Walter H. 
Robertson, Portland; Governor Grif- 
fith; Vernon Vine, Bellingham; Arthur 
Cory, Chehalis; Congressman John M. 
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Coffee .of the Sixth District; Past Gov- 
ernor Irwin H. Jones, Wenatchee; and 
Cecil’ A. Root,. Vancouver, Washington. 
Convention Committee Chairmen ,ap- 
pointed by the Governor were: Nomina- 
tions, Past Governor  Gengelbach, 
Montavilla-Portland; Resolutions, Past 
Governor Riddell, Seattle; Elections, 
Frank Newton, Vancouver, B.C.; Cre- 
dentials, E. M. Igl, Klamath Falls; 
Sergeant at Arms, Walter M. Walker, 
Victoria. 

The noon luncheon for men was pre- 
sided over by former International Vice 
President Clinton S. Harley, University- 
Seattle. Songs were led by Gene Gil- 
bert, Portland; the Portland Quartet 
sang; and Frank Drake Davison of 
Snoqualmie Valley de'ivered a most 
profound address on “Leaders and Mis- 
leaders.” In thrilling fashion he ran 
the gamut of historical incidents, show- 
ing the part played by figures of each 
period, and tracing the effect of their 
deeds and misdeeds. 

Monday afternoon 
moved en masse on 
streamlined ferry “Kalakalah.” The 
steamer cruised on beautiful Puget 
Sound, past scenic Point Defiance Park, 
past MecNeil’s Island, and down- to 
Olympia, the state capital of Washing- 
ton. Over 700 enjoyed the trip, which 
was high-lighted by entertainment num- 
bers; the famous Longview Boys’ Band, 
Portland and Colfax Quartets, and by 
varied games. A buffet supper was 
served enroute. 

Tuesday morning breakfast sessions 
were staged by the presidents and sec- 
retaries. Harold Mann, Tacoma prési- 
dent, and Archie McLean, Tacoma sec- 
retary, conducted the serious parts of 
these meetings following the hotcakes 
and fun interval. 

The Tuesday morning convention ses- 
sion was opened with songs led by Carl 
Clodius, Colfax. Harry Kelly, Spokane 
Valley, member of the District Com- 
mittee on Achievement Reports pre- 
sented plaques to the following win- 
ning clubs: Spokane, South Tacoma, 


the convention 
board the famed 


Below: A view of the closing banquet of the Pacific- 
Northwest District Convention at ; 
ton. District Governor Griffith I. Griffith and Mrs. 
Griffith are seated at the center of the head table, 
with 
and 5 
Northwest District officers for 1939, reading from left 
to right, back row—Lieutenant Governors Elbert S. 
Veatch, Walter M. Walker, Tallmadge Hamilton, 
Lowell Seaton and Vincent B. 
Lieutenant Governors Oscar W. Nelson-and Walter 
M. Elliott; Governor J. N. Emerson; and Lieutenant 
Governors A. L. Lee and Earle D. Bennett. Lieute- 
nant Governors J. K. Bockius and George K. Aiken 


acoma, Wast‘ng- 
ast governors, district officers and officers-elect 


their ladies on either hand. At left: Pacific- 


White; front row— 


are missing from the picture, 
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Tillamook, and Montavilla-Portland. In 
appreciation of his years of service in 
developing the International Contest, 
-ast Governor Gengelbach presented, 
on behalf of the district, the achieve- 
ment plaque won at the San Francisco 
Convention to former International 
Trustee Syverson. 

Other reports and addresses were 
presented by: Frank E. Henderson, 
Vancouver, B.C.; P. D. Rooney, Seattle; 
Reno Odlin, Tacoma; Paul B. Hana- 
walt, Puyallup; John E. Bentley, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; John_M. Booth, Kellogg; 
George W. Roup, Monroe. 

Resolutions coming out of the com- 
mittee of which Charles Riddell was 
chairman and which were adopted had 
to do with: Extension of Kiwanis to 
the British Isles and U.S. territories; 
advertising in The Kiwanis Magazine; 
public representation in labor disputes; 
vocational guidance in school pro- 
grams; and appreciation to those re- 
sponsible for the success of the conven- 
tion. 

A proposal that district finances be 
increased through added dues so as to 
provide for the attendance at Inter- 
national conventions of lieutenant gov- 
ernors did not receive the support nec- 
essary for its adoption. 

The Tuesday noon luncheon meeting 
was presided over by Past Governor 
Walker, Portland. Following several 
entertainment numbers, Rex Putnam, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Albany, 
Oregon, and State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, delivered a most in- 
teresting address upon “Modern Trends 
in Education.” 

Tuesday afternoon speakers included: 
International Trustee McCuish; John 
Aschim, Tillamook; former Interna- 
tional Vice President Clinton S. Har- 
ley; Ed. H. Fraser, Coeur d’Alene; 
Governor-elect J. N. Emerson, Pull- 
man; Kiwanian Ford, Tacoma. Former 
International Vice President James P. 
Neal, Olympia, gave the convention 
business sessions a thrilling wind-up 
with a stirring address on “Which 
Way—Kiwanis?” 

Tuesday evening was devoted to the 
Gove rnor’s Banquet and Ball. The for- 
mer, held in the Masonic Temple, heard 
final words from International Vice 
President Smith. Many splendid musi- 
cal numbers contributed by the various 
clubs were heard. The address of the 
evening was given by Charles E. 
Thompson of Vancouver, B.C., former 
lieutenant governor, who analyzed Ki- 
wanis as it exists today and impressed 
upon his hearers the necessity for sol- 
emn thinking about the Kiwanis of 
tomorrow. 

Then the happy throng adjourned to 
the Winthrop Hotel where the Gover- 
nor’s Ball was staged most colorfully 
and musically. A very happy affair 
this was, and the twenty-first annual 
convention became history as_ the 
“Home Sweet Home” strains mingled 
with the farewells. All praise to Ta- 
coma and South Tacoma Kiwanians and 
ladies for this most successful termina- 
tion of a year’s hard work! 

The district officers for the coming 
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A total of 184 business men and farmers were present at the ‘‘President Dykstra 2 yl meeting 
Ss 


held at Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, with the Kiwanis Club of Wisconsin Rapi 


in charge, 


. R. Lathrope, chairman of the club’s Committee on Agriculture, directing the program. 
President C. A. Dykstra of the University of Wisconsin was the speaker of the evening. Reading 


from left to right: i 
dent Dykstra; C. A. Normington, president 
W. C. Christensen, president of 


year are: Governor—J. N. Emerson, 
Pullman, Washington; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors—Division I, Walter M. Walker, 
Victoria, B.C.; Division II, Tallmadge 
Hamilton, University-Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Division III, Artrudoe, L. Lee, 
South Tacoma, Washington; Division 
IV, Walter M. Elliott, Shelton, Wash- 
ington; Division V, Vincent B. White, 
Okanogan, Washington; Division VI, 
Oscar W. Nelson, Couer d’Alene, Ida- 
ho; Division VII, James K. Bockius, 
Kennewick, Washington; Division VIII, 
George K. Aiken, Ontario, Oregon; Di- 
vision IX, Earl D. Bennett, Longview, 
Washington; Division X, Lowell Sea- 
ton, Albany, Oregon; and Division XI, 
Elbert S. Veatch, Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. Harold C. Jones was appointed 
secretary-treasurer for the sixteenth 
time. 


FLORIDA 

ARASOTA on the Bay is a veritable 

ant hill of activity preparing for the 
Florida District Convention to be held 
October 9, 10 and 11. J. R. Scully, the 
commanding figure of wide civic and 
even circus experience, is general chair- 
man and generalissimo. Every member 
of his committee has been codperating 
splendidly and every convention detail 
has been worked out with precision and 
efficiency. 

District Governor Simeon R. Doyle, 
with the aid of his general program 
committee has arranged for the partici- 
pation of a number of International of- 
ficers, past and present, as well as 
many prominent district officers, in the 
convention program. The Sarasota club, 
headed by President Charles Montague 
and Secretary Frank Evans has been 
very enthusiastic and has supported 
the convention plans to a man. More 
than this, the other civic organizations 
in Sarasota—the Rotary and Exchange 
clubs and the Chamber of Commerce, 
have been backing and rendering actual 
aid to the Kiwanis club in making this 
convention a major achievement. 

The Bushnell Boosters Club acted 
as host to a number of Kiwanis clubs 
in the locality recently. This meeting, 
unique because conducted by a purely 


Lewis J. Eron, president of the Kiwanis Club of Wisconsin Rapids; Presi- 


the Wisconsin Rapids Commercial Club; and 


the Wisconsin Rapids Rotary Club. 


local organization, was really spon- 
sored and inspired by the Kiwanis Club 
of Brooksville. Representatives were 
present from four other Kiwanis clubs 
Leesburg, Dade City, Clermont and 
Tallahassee. 

Carlisle Rogers, former lieutenant 
governor, acted as master of ceremon- 
ies. Kiwanian George Adams Rogers of 
the host club entertained with songs. 
District Governor Doyle delivered a 
frank address in which he pointed out 
specifically how Kiwanians and others 
interested in their communities could 
render concrete service. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE entire district has been very busy 

preparing for the district convention 
at Johnstown, October 2-5. The Johns- 
town committee, headed by W. I. Hurst, 
arranged the splendid program. 

Inter-club picnics were enjoyed by 
many clubs during the past season. 
Greenville was recently host at a gar- 
den party honoring District Governor 
Peter R. Weimer and Mrs. Weimer and 
District Secretary John J. Brady and 
Mrs. Brady, all of Connellsville. Grove 
City and Sharon codperated in this 
party. 

Warren held a very enjoyable inter- 
club picnic at Maple Hurst with mem- 
bers from the Kiwanis Clubs of Corry 
and Erie, Pennsylvania, and James- 
town, New York, attending. 

Division II held a big inter-club 
meeting at the Butler Country Club 
which featured a golf contest and a 
turkey dinner. 

In Division V, Ridgeway and Rey- 
noldsville held an inter-club meeting at 
the Mountain Run Boy Scout Camp at 
Pennfield, Pennsylvania. A camp din- 
ner and a camp fire program furnished 
by the boy scouts was thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

In Division VII an interesting inter- 
club meeting was held at the country 
club for members of the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Northumberland and Sunbury. 

A fine inter-club meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Danville and Shamokin 
featured “Uncle” Charlie Wade as the 
speaker. 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


EPRESENTATIVES from the Ki- 

wanis Clubs of Athens, Dallas, Jack- 
sonville, Longview, Marshall, Sherman 
and Mt. Pleasant, Texas, were present 
at the eharter night meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Kilgore, Texas, sponsored 
by the Longview club. Guests of honor 
included District Governor Robert O. 
Wilson; Lieutenant Governor Raymond 
Robbins; J. E. Bagwell, Mayor Pro-tem 
of the City of Kilgore and Mrs. Bag- 
well; Roger Bagwell, president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; and 
Charles L. Collins, president of the 
Rotary club, and Mrs. Collins. 

Lieutenant Governor Robbins served 
efficiently as toastmaster. The program 
included the invocation by the Rev. 
John J. Marse, the address of welcome 
by John W. Ford; the response by Pres- 
ident J. E. Montgomery of the Long- 
view club; the charter presentation 
speech by District Governor Wilson; 
the acceptance of the charter by Presi- 
dent John C. Graves; the presentation 
of a bell to the new club by Secretary- 
Treasurer Harry Hyams of the Long- 
view club, the acceptance being made 
by Vice President E. W. Chatterton; 
and greetings from the sponsoring club 
by Vice President Harold C. Johnson. 

Much credit for the building of the 
new Kilgore club goes to L. E. Merritt, 
chairman of the organizing committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Longview, who 
recently met an untimely end. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Kilgore club: President— 
John C. Graves; Vice President—E. W. 
Chatterton; Secretary-Treasurer—E. J. 
Hunter; Directors—L. L. Bewley, Gor- 
don DuBose, Philip Elder, J. G. Estes, 
Verner W. Laird, J. C. Wilkinson and 
Bob White. 

A most enjoyable and successful in- 
ter-club meeting with the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Houston and Beaumont, Texas, par- 
ticipating was held at the Edson Ho- 
tel in Beaumont. Claud B. Smith, chair- 
man of the Houston club’s Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations and Joseph S. 
Smith, chairman of the Houston club’s 
Committee on Programs, arranged the 
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The Kiwanis Club of Sidney, Montana, held one of its recent meetings at a CCC camp near Sidney, 

the program being furnished by the camp boys. Included in the above photograph are members of 

the Kiwanis club, the cooks from the camp, Lieutenant Bach and Lieutenant Vandal, in charge of 

the camp, R. D. Criger, educational director, and Lieutenant Crawford, district veterinarian, who was 

the main speaker at the meeting. Other important guests included H. L. Cummings, division traffic 

manager for the Northwest Airlines and J. C. Taylor, director of the Extension Service of Montana 
State College at Bozeman. 


delightful program on this occasion. 

After a fine dinner James Chillman, 
Jr: of Houston delivered the principal 
address and everyone present was en- 
thusiastic in praising his able presenta- 
tion of “Art as a Vital Factor in Man’s 
Life.” The Houston delegation took 
along several Mexican string instru- 
ment players in typical costume to fur- 
nish music for the occasion and made 
the trip to Beaumont and return in a 
specially chartered bus, which added 
to the pleasures of the journey. 

O. A. Ernest, chairman, and other 
members of the Beaumont club’s Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, joined 
by their president, J. L. Caldwell Mc- 
Faddin, and the entire membership, ex- 
tended to the visitors a most cordial and 
enthusiastic welcome. All in all, it was 
a fine Kiwanis get-together. 


CAROLINAS 


HE Kiwanis Club of Camden, South 

Carolina, received its charter from 
District Governor Ames Haltiwanger of 
Columbia, South Carolina, the sponsor- 
ing club. Kiwanians and ladies from 
Charleston, Columbia, Cheraw, Darling- 
ton, Florence, McColl and Spartanburg, 








Houston, Texas, Kiwanians, unloading from the bus at Beaumont for the Houston-Beaumont inter- 


club meeting. Left to right: Th 


omas J. Vanzant (partially showing); J. E. Mills, James Chillman, 


Jr., Marion E. Brock, Gavin Ulmer, Secretary L. H. Allen, J. H. Sam and J. Charles Dickson. 


South Carolina, and from Jackson, Ken- 
tucky, were present at “The Pines” 
near Camden for the ceremonies. The 
visitors were welcomed to Camden’s 
hospitality by Kiwanian J. Team Get- 
tys. The response was made by Presi- 
dent Frank D. Needham of the Colum- 
bia club. 

President Needham, in behalf of the 
sponsoring club, presented a bell and 
gavel to the Camden club, the gift be- 
ing accepted by President John Henry 
McLeod. District Secretary Herbert 
Henning addressed the _ gathering 
briefly. W. Deck Hull of Spartanburg 
invited the Kiwanians present to the 
district convention to be held in Spar- 
tanburg October 23-25. 

District Governor Haltiwanger, at 
the conclusion of his address, presented 
the charter to the Camden Kiwanians. 
President McLeod accepted the charter 
in behalf of his fellow Kiwanians. 

Lieutenant Governor Ed. W. Hartin 
of Sumter, South Carolina, arranged 
the splendid program and presided at 
the meeting. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Camden club: President— 
John Henry McLeod; Vice President— 
Charles John Shannon; Secretary—Eli- 
hu B. Schlosburg; Treasurer—Ames 
Houston Cooper; Directors—Eugene 
Tiller Pearce, James D. Zemp, Henry 
Salmond Porter, James Team Gettys, R. 
Bryce Herbert, Murdoch McNeill John- 
son and George Sinclair Rhame. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


THE Kentucky-Tennessee District con- 

tinues its activity in the matter of 
building new clubs, the fourth new club 
in the district this year being George- 
town, Kentucky. Credit for building this 
latest club goes to Lieutenant Governor 
Edgar Richardson and Louis M. 
Winges, a member of the District Com- 
mittee on Extension, both of Lexington, 
Kentucky. The officers of the George- 
town club are: President—Henry Cor- 
nelius Pepper; Vice President—Judson 
Allen Tolman; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Fred Lisanby. 

The mid-year inventory conducted by 
district officials during August proved 
a big success. Not only were club offi- 
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cers able, by this means, to check up on 
accomplishments to date but the in- 
formation gleaned from the 43 reports 
turned in were found most helpful to 
committee chairmen and lieutenant gov- 
ernors in the preparation of their own 
reports for the district convention. The 
inventories are to be returned to the 
clubs later in the year to serve as an 
aid in making up achievement reports 
for the year. Divisions IV, V and VI 
registered 100 per cent in submitting 
inventories, the following clubs having 
been adjudged the winners of prizes to 
be awarded at the Knoxville Conven- 
tion: Harlan, Kentucky; Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee; Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and Franklin, Tennessee. 

Extensive publicity has been given 
the district convention scheduled for 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on October 6, 7 
and 8. Weekly bulletins sent to all the 
clubs in the district by Louis Bosse, 
chairman of the On-to-Knoxville Com- 
mittee, have served to stimulate inter- 


A few of the Kiwanians who participated in the 
Inter-State Golf Match between the Indiana and 
Ohio Districts. At right: Standing, District Secre- 
tary Pete Land, Akron, Ohio, left, and District 
Secretary Sam D. Weldy, Noblesville, Indiana; 
Seated, left to right: District Governor Philip E. 
Auer, Galion, Ohio; President Karl Bogart, Day- 
ton, Ohio; and District Governor John T. Kester, 
Noblesville 












est with slogans such as “KiwanoxviJle 
10-6-7-8,” “It’s to Be a Gala Gador,” 
“The China (20th) Convention Club,” 
etc. 

Three Kentucky clubs, Jackson, Bowl- 
ing Green and Harlan, are winding up 
an attendance contest that extended 
from July first through September. The 
recent contest between Corbin, Ken- 
tucky, and Jellico, Tennessee, was won 
by the Corbin club. 


a 
Kiwanis Day at the 
Michigan State Fair 


ORE than 300 Kiwanians, ladies 

and guests attended the Kiwanis 
meeting held in Fairview Casino on the 
Michigan State Fair grounds on Sep- 
tember 8. The big second floor of the 
restaurant was filled to capacity and 
many late comers were seated on the 
wide verandas. Claude A. Dock, North- 
west Detroit, former International 
trustee, and President Kirk F. Mitchell 
of the Southwest Detroit club, had 
charge of the meeting. Kiwanian Dock 
presided. 


Music was furnished by Tim Doolit- 
tle and His Gang from Radio Station 
WWJ. Group singing was directed by 
Foster Jones of the Southwest Detroit 
club, former chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music. Frank 
N. Isbey, general manager of the Fair 
Association, gave an excellent address 
on “The Fair Today and Tomorrow.” 
District Governor Gladwin H. Lewis, 
Traverse City, spoke briefly on, the re- 
lation of agriculture and industry and 
the importance of the Kiwanis clubs in 
continuing their work with the 4-H 
clubs and groups of Future Farmers of 
America. 

Chief Black Cloud of the Chippewa 
Indian Tribe, 80 years of age, was an 























At left: Reading from left to right, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Z. M. Wal- 
ter, Valley Club, Lockland, Ohio; Past 
President Milton Wagner, Dayton, toast- 
master; and General Chairman Harvey 
Requarth, Dayton. At right: Reading from 
left to right, Past President Robert Ander- 
son, Dayton; Past District Governor Ben 
A. Arneson, Delaware, Ohio; and Lieute- 
nant Governor Byron Sperow, Ripley, 
Ohio. 
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one of the 64 clubs in the Michigan Dis- 
trict will be invited to send representa- 
tives to the meeting. 


Ohio waa Indiana 
Play Golf 


N August 10 the Kiwanis Club of 

Dayton, Ohio, was host to an inter- 
state golf match between Indiana and 
Ohio. This, the first event of its kind 
held in this territory, was held at the 
Miami Valley Golf Club course, consid- 
ered one of the finest courses in the 
state. 

Governor Philip E. Auer and Secre- 
tary Pete Land of the Ohio District 
were present and Governor John T. 
Kester and Secretary Sam D. Weldy 
of the Indiana District, as well as Past 
District Governor Z. M. Walter of Wy- 
oming, Ohio, six lieutenant governors 
from Ohio, Past Governor L. M. Fee- 
ger of Richmond, Indiana, as well as 
15 other Kiwanians from Noblesville, 
Connersville and Richmond, Indiana. 
Ohio was represented by members of 
the Dayton club and visiting Kiwanians 
from Lima, Troy, Ripley, Wyoming, 
Norwood, Cincinnati and two of the 
Columbus clubs, making up a total at- 








honored guest, introduced by Clarence 
H. Dusenberry of Pontiac. Bobby 
Breen, youthful movie star, was also a 
special guest and was kept busy with 
autographs. A young lad, five years of 
age, a memory expert, gave a most re- 
markable exhibition, seemingly being 
able to memorize anything he ever 
heard. 

It is planned to make Kiwanis Day 
an annual feature of the Michigan 
State Fair and already arrangements 
are being made for 1939. A new build- 
ing containing a restaurant seating 
1,500 people is to be erected in the 
early spring and this building will ac- 
commodate a very large crowd. Every 


At left: Left to right, Lieutenant Governor O. J. 

Neuman, Lima, Ohio; Secretary Harry T. Moss, 

Dayton; Lieutenant Governor Depew Head, 

Northwest Columbus, Ohio; and Chairman Luther 

M. Feeger, Richmond, Indiana, of the Interna- 

tional Committee on Public Affairs for the United 
States. 


tendance of 65. 

Golf was enjoyed by almost everyone 
present, many good scores being re- 
ported. New friendships were made as 
all joined in the fun. Prizes were com- 
peted for, no fancy ones, but enough to 
go around to make things interesting. 

The 6:30 o’clock dinner was quite a 
jovial affair. Past President Milton 
Wagner of the Dayton club served as 
toastmaster and President Karl Bogart 
of that club made the address of wel- 
come and introduced all the celebrities. 
Governor Kester made the response and 
Governor Auer gave an address. Dis- 
trict Secretary Land made a strong ap- 
peal to all to attend the district con- 
vention in Cincinnati on October 23-26. 

Past President Robert Anderson of 
the host club provided the entertain- 
ment with his famous card and rope 
tricks. Rolland Gebhart, who had 
charge of the golf match, presented the 
many prizes. Harvey Requarth, gen- 
eral chairman of the affair, arranged 
all details. 
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Agriculture a Chief 
Interest at Boise, Idaho 


Boise, Idaho, reports many splendid 
activities during the past year. One 
of the most important things done in 
the way of 4-H club work, in which 
the Kiwanians are particularly inter- 
ested, was the sending of an outstand- 
ing 4-H club member to Moscow to 
the Junior Short Course which was 
held in the summer in cooperation 
with all of the other clubs of South- 
western Idaho. This project has been 
carried on for four years. The Ki- 
wanis club provides round-trip rail- 
road fare and meals while the 4-H 
club member is in attendance at the 
Short Course. 

As part of a five-year program, the 
Committee on Agriculture has spon- 
sored 4-H corn clubs in Ada County. 
This program is handled in cooperation 
with the other clubs in Southwestern 
Idaho. It has been carried on for four 
years and each year terminates with 
a district show held by one of the 
clubs, following which winning corn 
samples are sent to Portland to the 
Pacific Land Products’ Show. 

Another outstanding project started 
this year by the Boise club is a road 
marking system which, when complet- 
ed, will provide markers at every sec- 
tion corner in the country-side, indi- 
cating the distance and location from 
Boise. Markers have been placed on 
each section line west and east of the 
base point, indicating the number of 
miles each section is from the base 
pcint. The base point is located at 
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the corner of the Court House 
erounds. Section roads, north and 
south, are designated in the same man- 
ner. 

During the year the club’s Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Education has en- 
deavored to keep the entire member- 
ship informed relative to agricultural 
progress and development by frequent 
programs devoted entirely to agricul- 
tural subjects, including irrigation and 


drainage, the various national pro- 
grams for agriculture, and new de- 
velopment in agricultural methods. 


During the year many speakers on in- 
teresting subjects have been provided. 

Each year an outstanding event is 
the evening dinner meeting when the 
leading farmers of the county are en- 
tertained. 

The Kiwanis membership has also 
been well represented on committees 
to further and improve the “farm to 
market” roads. 


Phoenix, Arizona, Gives 
a Hallowe'en Party 


Last year’s Hallowe’en party at 
Phoenix was on a mammoth scale and 
all of the 9,000 children present were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the af- 
fair. The schools gave the club fine co- 
operation and the city gave over sev- 
eral city streets to the event. The 
youngsters were formed into groups ac- 
cording to schools, each school having 
its banner and having previously elect- 
ed a king and queen to head its group 
in the line of march. 
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At a given time this big procession 
fell into line and the boys and girls 


marched four abreast for about six 
blocks to the high school stadium. On 
the way noisemakers were given them 
and at the stadium, candy and peanuts. 
A committee of judges selected a king 
of kings and a queen of queens from 
among the school groups and prizes 
were given for the best and most order- 
ly marching unit and for the best cos- 
tumes. There was also a prize awarded 
for the most appropriate school banner. 
The young people remained at the sta- 
dium to see, free of charge, a football 
game between the Junior College at 
Phoenix and the San Diego Junior Col- 
lege. 


Middletown, Ohio, 
Takes Children on Outing 


The Committee on Under-Privileved 
Child was in the limelight when it took 
the leading part among all of the serv- 
ice clubs in the city in entertaining 600 
children, six to thirteen years of age, 
at an outing at LeSourdsville Lake, be- 
low Middletown. The children were 
conveyed to the lake on a special train 
and they were furnished with milk, 
candies, ice cream, a box lunch and 
favors throughout the day. Some of 
the youngsters had never before becn 
on a train and it was a great and thrill- 
ing experience for them. Free tickets 
on the various concessions at the lake 
were also furnished. 

All in all, it was a gala day for the 
children and the Kiwanians who acted 
as escorts enjoyed it fully as much. 





All the children in attendance at the Hallowe’en party given last year by the Kiwanis Club of Charlevoix, Michigan, agreed that it was a fine way to 
celebrate this important holiday. 
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North Attleborough, Massachusetts, 
Ready for Hallowe'en Party 


From 1200 to 1500 youngsters in 
North Attleborough are eagerly look- 
ing forward to the Hallowe’en party 
which the Kiwanis club has promised 
to give them again this year. A parade 
with entertainment afterward are to 
be features of the celebration. 

Last year the club added to its al- 
ready firmly established popularity 
with the young people when it spon- 
sored a street parade for boys and girls 
under 16 years of age. The parade, 
which was headed by one of Massachu- 
greatest soldier musical outfits, 
the champion Brockton American Le- 
gion Drum and Musical Corps, featured 
costumes ranging from witches to 
tramps and the Kiwanis club awarded 
Refreshments consisting of 
cream were served each 


setts’ 


prizes. 
fruit and 
participant. 

Ambrose Kinion was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the celebration 


ice 


last year. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Entertains 


300 Mothers and Children 


More than 300 under-privileged chil- 
dren and mothers were given a glorious 
outing and picnic at Franklyn Park by 
the Kiwanis Club of Halifax recently. 
During the afternoon the children 
played on the spacious grounds, swam 
and played softball and other games, 
and ate unlimited quantities of refresh- 
ments. Late in the afternoon there was 
a boisterous treasure hunt in which 
most of the youngsters were successful 
in winning prizes provided by the club. 

Most of the families were brought in 
the cars of Kiwanians and the balance 
in big busses. Members of the club and 
their wives also provided the suppers 
for the mothers and children, serving 
them and looking after the individual 
families during the outing. 

The picnic was the second annual 
event of its kind sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club and again was a great suc- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Conneaut, Ohio, broke another record last year when it sponsored a Hallowe'en 


the 
than an hour. 


A feature of the event was the selection of prize winners, shown above. 


party for 359 children who formed a parade and, led by the Conneaut school band, marched through 
business section. The event brought out a crowd that blocked traffic in the parade area for more 


Conneaut 


merchants, recognizing the purpose of the Kiwanians, namely, to keep children out of mischief by 
providing them planned entertainment, codperated with the club by sponsoring a fall festival whic 
terminated Hallowe’en night. 


cess in the opinion of everyone present. 

Members of the committee which man- 
aged the picnic were Harry C. Murphy, 
chairman; G. C. Hatfield, George D. 
Webb, Eugene T. Parker, G. B. Wiswell, 
J. W. Merritt, Martin Livingston, Ed- 
ward H. Targett, Harold S. Johnston 
and Karl E. Schwartz. 


Mt. Greenwood, Pennsylvania, 
Puts on a Profitable Horse Show 

One of the smallest clubs in Penn- 
sylvania, the Mt. Greenwood club num- 
bering 20 members, took upon itself 
the gigantic task of conducting a horse 
show that was not only highly profit- 
able for the club but was one of the 
most outstanding shows ever conduct- 
ed in Northeastern Pennsylvania. The 
show was held for two days last spring 
and netted the club a $1000 profit for 
its under-privileged child work. 

One of the first obstacles to be met 
was the fact that the show would of 
necessity have to be held in a neigh- 





Part of the grovp of more than 300 under-privileged children and mothers entertained at the 


picnic sponsored by 
one of the youngsters, is 
chairman of 


annual 


holding 


the Kiwanis Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


are <. urphy, 
the club’s Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


At the upper right, 


former lieutenant governor, who is 


boring city where the Mt. Greenwood 
club was little, if at all, known. This 
did not discourage the Mt. Greenwood 
Kiwanians a bit. They rented a huge 
armory, contracted rather large bills 
for advertising, etc., contacted exhibit- 
ors all over the state, arranged for 
programs, printing, ribbons, trophies 
and cash prizes amounting to $500. 
Only two members of the club knew a 
thing about running a horse show but 
these two men were enough, because 
they had the codperation of the entire 
membership. 

Over 40 horses were exhibited, 
among which were some of the out- 
standing horses in the state. One of 
the outstanding features of the show 
was a dressage exhibition by Capt. 
Norbert C. Manley, U. S. Army, and 
his famous horse, Black Bottom. Twen- 
ty-three classes were shown and the 
exhibitors were so pleased with the 
manner in which the show was run that 
they asked the club to make it an an- 
nual event which has since been decid- 
ed upon by the club. 

The club membership of the Mt. 
Greenwood club is made up of men 
from four small communities. The 
name “Mt. Greenwood” does not repre- 
sent a community or town. The club’s 
secretary, Berton G. Crandall, Box 93, 
Shavertown, Pennsylvania, will be glad 
to correspond with any club interested 
in conducting a horse show. 


Painesville, Ohio, 
Stresses Eye Correction 


During the past five years the club’s 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
has devoted much of its work to eye 
correction for pupils of grade, junior 
and high schools. The club estimates 
that there has been an afnual expendi- 
ture of approximately $500 during the 
past years for this purpose. During 
the year just past, for example, 39 
pairs of glasses were furnished school 
children. This has been possible, to a 
great extent, because of the codpera- 
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The largest and one of the most active committees on the Kiwanis Club of Sheffield, Alabama, is 


the Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


Guthrie, G. F. Littlepage, W. 
Boozer, E. A. Davis and George C. Baker. 


was unable to be present at the time t 


ticn of Dr. G. O. Hedlund and Kiwan- 
ians Dr. John J. Wey and Lester Bone- 
well. 

At the beginning of the year the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child sensed 
a real need for a city-wide recreational 
program, or a program that would put 
in use the fine recreational park at the 
Flats, which was made available and 
presented to the city by the Kiwanis 
club. 

Accordingly, the club contacted the 
municipal judge, the probate judge, the 
Y.M.C.A. secretary and a represent- 
ative of the Painesville schools. As a 
result of a meeting of these men, along 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, a large city- 
wide committee composed of represent- 
atives from civic, fraternal and social 
organizations, as well as representatives 
from the city school board and city 
council, met every week for several 
months developing a definite recrea- 
tional program for the city. The club’s 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
paid all the expenses of this committee, 
amounting to approximately $150, and 
expects to expend approximately $500 
more within the next year to assist in 
carrying out the recommendations of- 
fered for a better city recreational pro- 
gram. 


Highland Park, Michigan, 
Sponsors a Basketball Tournament 


For three days last spring the Michi- 
gan State Recreation Association 
championship basketball tournament 
was held at the new Hackett Field 
House in Highland Park. This tourna- 
ment was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Highland Park and was under 
the supervision of Kiwanian Harold 
Myron. There were 12 teams com- 
peting, each team being the winner of 
the season’s play in its particular sec- 
tion of the State. 

The final game was a hotly contest- 
ed one between Battle Creek and De- 
troit. At the end of the regulation 
period the score was tied and a four- 


Left to right—front row, 
dent M. Harvey Kidd, D. D. Cox and Chairman S. J. Israel; 
i A. Threadgill and Secretary 
James_ Griggs, another member of the committee, 


H. Blake, Jr., Presi- 
second row, B. H. Young, N. W. 
. Leonard Beard; back row, D. T. 


e picture was taken. 


minute overtime period was played. 
Battle Creek won the game by a mar- 
gin of one point. 

The Recreation Department of the 
City of Highland Park, with Kiwanian 
Harold Myron as superintendent, is 
carrying out the. ideals of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in providing vocational ed- 
ucation for both young and old and, in 
addition, giving opportunity for health- 
ful recreation in leisure time. Believ- 
ing this tournament to be a worth- 
while civic enterprise, the Highland 
Park club undertook the sponsoring of 
it. 


Amarillo, Texas, Organizes Huge 
Band to Greet President Roosevelt 


The Amarillo club’s Committee on 
Music under the chairmanship of Hom- 
er Rice, was responsible for what was 
called the largest cowboy band in the 
world which greeted President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt when he stopped at 
Elwood Park to greet Amarillo citi- 
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zens last July 11. Most of the bands 
from the little towns and cities of the 
Panhandle coéperated with Chairman 
Rice and on July 11 a band of 2,500 
pieces marched down Polk Street 
about ten minutes before the president 
arrived. 


All of the members of the band in 
the lead of this procession were 
dressed in Uncle Sam costumes—all 
the others as cowboys and cowgirls. 
Kiwanian Rice, the director, was also 
dressed as a cowboy. 


In President Roosevelt’s address to 
the people he commended Amarillo 
and the Panhandle for doing things in 
a really big way, stating that his wife 
had received the largest bouquet of 
American roses in the world here and 
that the largest cowboy band in the 
world had greeted him at Amarillo. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, Has 
Recreational Program for Shut-Ins 


Having set as its principal project 
a program of benefit to the home- 
bound adults in the community and to 
crippled children enrolled in the Ortho- 
pedic School, the Kiwanis Club of 
Kenosha is rightfully proud of two 
important achievements during the 
past year. 

Under the supervision of Past Pres- 
ident G. M. Phelan, the club took an 
active part in the promotion of a re- 
creational program for shut-ins, adults 
who are unable to leave their homes 
because of illness, disability or injury. 

Although a handicraft program is 
conducted on behalf of these home- 
bound under the department of muni- 
cipal recreation with NYA assistance, 
extra activities not otherwise provided 
are promoted by the Kiwanis club un- 
der the direction of Kiwanian Phelan. 
There are monthly parties to which 
the shut-ins are transported by auto- 
mobile, a monthly theater party 
through the courtesy of a Kenosha 
manager, and programs of entertain- 





The Michigan State Recreation Association Championship Basketball Tournament was sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, Michigan, it being under the supervision of Kiwanian Harold 


Myron. The above photograph is of the 


hampionship Battle Creek team, shown with officials of 


the Michigan Recreation Association, Kiwanian Myron and Kiwanian Robert Kay of the Tournament 
Committee. The state championship trophy is in the foreground. 
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ment designed to promote the cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness of crippled 
adults. 

An active part is also taken by the 
club’s Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child which has four members on the 
board of the Kenosha County Unit of 
the Wisconsin Association for the Dis- 
abled, the organization which co-ordin- 
ates all activities in Kenosha for crip- 
pled children and disabled adults. 
Chester M. Zeff, secretary of the Ki- 
wanis club, is finance chairman of the 
Association, and with the aid of all 
civic groups in the city, his commit- 
tee has raised in excess of $1,500 dur- 
ing the past year for operations for 
crippled persons unable to provide 
their own financing. 

Other important recent activities of 
the club have been the sponsoring of a 
sea scout troop on the S.S. Dumaru, a 
lake vessel used considerably for cruis- 
es for the boys, and the conducting of 
a “Sales Mean Jobs” campaign in 
which retail business employers and 
employees joined to stimulate spend- 
ing. Every Kiwanian retail merchant 
was active in this movement. 


First Annual Hobby 
Show at Clarinda, lowa 


The Kiwanis Club of Clarinda, Iowa, 
held its first annual hobby show for 
two days and it proved to be so pop- 
ular in the community that many re- 
quests were received by the club to hold 
it over for three additional days. Hob- 
bies were uncovered and exhibited which 
were of great financial value. In the 
non-competitive division, exhibits of 


adults were accepted and included such 
items as collections of dolls, bells, coins, 
stamps, paintings and models of ele- 
An exhibition of hobnail china 
brought 


phants. 


and hammered brass from 


Directly above: Some of the exhibits at the first annual hobb 


Denmark in 1840 was exhibited. An- 
other feature exhibit was a collection 
of commemorative half dollars that had 
been struck by the United States mints. 
There was an interesting exhibition of 
the manufacture of pottery. 

A charge of five and ten cents was 
made in the hope of covering expenses, 
and a profit of $53 was realized. 

The outstanding success of the show 
was attributed to the fine work of 
Chairman Howard Harsch and Co- 
Chairman C. E. Nichols. 


Sheffield, Alabama, Stresses 
Under-Privileged Child Work 


Through the past years the Kiwanis 
Club of Sheffield has concentrated its 
efforts on under-privileged child work 
and some splendid results have been 
achieved. Each year, for example, the 
club provides an average of 25 tonsil 
and adenoid operations. The club pays 
for the hospital charge and the doctors 
of the committee do their work without 
charge. Another service provided un- 
der-privileged youngsters is correction 
of defective eye sight and the fitting of 
glasses, all free of charge. 

An outstanding accomplishment of 
the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child Work was its raising of $435 for 
the operation of the Under-Privileged 
Child cafeteria in the junior high 
schools. Considerable credit is due Ki- 
wanian Nelson W. Guthrie, a member 
of the committee, who first had the idea 
of raising the funds by appeals over the 
local radio broadcasting station. These 
radio programs were put on twice a 
week for a period of six weeks. All of 
the other service clubs of the city codp- 
erated splendidly in the fund-raising 
campaign. As a result of it, 125 under- 
nourished children were able to stay in 
school. 
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Other activities of this club have in- 
cluded furnishing hospitalization for 
two crippled children; assistance to a 
deaf mute, a girl who is making wonder- 
ful progress in her school studies; the 
furnishing of school books for children 
whose parents could not afford to buy 
them; the provision of Christmas bas- 
kets for the poor; and codperation with 
the Red Cross in its drive for funds. 

The club’s Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child is made up of the following 
members: Samuel J. Israel, chairman; 
Leonard C. Beard, vice-chairman; E. A. 
Davis, secretary; Nelson W. Guthrie, 
chairman of publicity and promotion; 
James F. Griggs, W. A. Threadgill, 
George C. Baker, David T. Boozer, Geo. 
Fred Littlepage, D. D. Cox, Wyatt H. 
Blake, Jr., and B. H. Young. 


Many Fine Activities 
at Camden, New Jersey 


Camden Kiwanians have many splen- 
did activities to their credit. They 
have been supplying the Sheltering 
Arms Home with fresh food and meat 
each week-end. With the codperation of 
the ladies, entire outfits of clothing were 
furnished needy children who gradu- 
ated from the grammar schools. 

A group of 36 children from the 
Lakeland Tuberculosis Hospital were 
sent by the club to the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens. The club enter- 
tained them at luncheon and arranged 
for them to have rides on the zoo’s ele- 
phants and camels. Each child after- 
wards wrote a letter of thanks to the 
Kiwanis club telling how much they 
enjoyed the outing. 

Members of the club have also made 
liberal donations toward the work of 
the Happiness Camp for children who 
are recruited from the crowded, poor 
sections of the city. 





show conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Clarinda, Iowa. One of the most un- 


usual exhibits was a collection of commemorative half dollars, left hand picture, at top. In the right hand picture, on top, are Lieutenant Governor 


Ray H. Werner, Creston, Iowa, and President F. K. 


Burnett of the Clarinda club. 
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Thirty-two farm boys from all sections of Marathon County participated in Kiwanis Farm Shop Week which has been a major interest of the Ki- 


wanis Club of Wausau, Wisconsin, for 


Springfield, Illinois, 
Has Annual Newspaper Sale 


Donning white tropical hats and with 
the same ambition and enthusiasm as 
shown in previous years, the members 
of the Springfield club participated in 
their fourth annual newspaper sale for 
the benefit of under-privileged children. 
Their efforts in selling a special front- 
page edition of the Illinois State Jour- 
nal to the passing public in the down- 
town area netted approximately $1020 
for this fund. 

A portion of the money is being used 
in the distribution and delivery of free 
ice to keep milk fresh and cool for the 
babies of unfortunate families. The re- 
mainder of the fund has provided a 
summer camping trip for approximate- 
ly 200 boys and girls who otherwise 
would have had no summer outing. 


Batesville, Arkansas, Encourages 
Preservation of Natural Resources 


Last spring the club’s Committee on 
Agriculture planned and directed a 
tour for the 4-H club boys and girls 
of Independence County to observe the 
work done by the C.C.C. camp at Char- 
lotte, Arkansas. There were 387 boys 
.and girls registered at the camp, with 
at least 40 present who had failed to 
register. 

The trip was conducted for the pur- 
pose of showing these young people 
the value of conserving the soil of this 
area. The club believes that 4-H club 
members should be the most interest- 
ed people in conserving the country’s 
natural resources inasmuch as most of 
them plan to live on these lands later 
and it will naturally mean much to 
them whether or not their soils are 
washed away when they take over a 
farm. 

The tour included stops at a num- 
ber of farms and covered a distance 
of approximately 30 miles. 


the past eleven 


West Seattle, Washington, 
Sponsors Bowling Teams 


At a regular meeting of the club a 
proposal was made by G. H. Hudson, 
secretary of the Northwest Interna- 
tional Bowling Congress, to the effect 
that he would codperate in securing 
sponsors for eight bowling teams com- 
posed of boys of high school age if the 
Kiwanis club would organize such a 
group. This work was placed in charge 
of Jack Fasso, who succeeded in organ- 
izing and fielding the eight teams and 
in securing some of the sponsors. 

The totai cost of sponsoring these 
youths amounted to $224. The boys 
made a very creditable showing and ex- 
pressed their appreciation as only boys 
can. Two teams received cash prizes, 
the money being divided among the team 
members. It was a fine experience for 
the boys and the West Seattle club is 
delighted with having been responsible 
for their enjoyment. 


Wausau, Wisconsin, Holds 
Annual Farm Shop Week 


The letters which the Kiwanis Club 
of Wausau receives every year after 
the completion of its Farm Shop Week 
for Marathon County boys is ample 
proof of the value of this outstanding 
project. At least fifty per cent of the 
young farmers who participate in this 
program write to the club telling of the 
important benefits derived from their 
week in the city and thanking the club 
for making their visit possible. 

Each year, usually in December, the 
Kiwanis club selects 30 or more boys 
from nearby farms and brings them to 
the city for a week of training in farm 
shop work at the Wausau Vocational 
School. The boys take up such sub- 
ject8 as woodworking, painting and care 
of brushes, sheet metal work, farm 
electrical problems, auto mechanics and 


years. 


lubrication. Interesting trips are also 
taken to various industrial, power and 
dairy plants. The boys thus have an 
intensive course of training in learning 
how to use the tools of their trade to 
best advantage and come in contact 
with late developments in the handi- 
craft line. The theory is, according to 
the Kiwanis club, that farmers whose 
places are equipped with tools for do- 
ing ordinary repair and construction 
work and who have the skill required 
to use them can farm more economically 
and efficiently than those who have to 
hire all extra work done. The results 
on many farms in the county are their 
own best proof of the statement. 

While the farm boys are in Wausau 
they hear lectures on farming and re- 
lated subjects, are shown special movies 
and are entertained at banquets and 
luncheons, all at no cost to themselves. 

The 1938 course will be the twelfth 
of the series. 


Pocatello, Idaho, 
Codperates With Safety Council 


The club has been participating very 
actively in the work and efforts of the 
Bannock County Safety Council. O. R. 
Craven is in charge of this activity for 
the club and he is one of the most active 
members of the Safety Council. 

Every accident in the county is re- 
ported to the Council and is thoroughly 
investigated to determine the cause of 
the accident, from which recommenda- 
tions for the elimination of future acci- 
dents of the same nature are made. This 
may constitute a recommendation for 
additional speed control on the section 
of the highway on which the accident 
occurred; or it may be recommended by 
the Council to eliminate a sharp curve 
in a highway or to place additional 
warning signs near rough or dangerous 
sections of highways, depending on the 
character of the accident. 








President Dewey Street of the Kiwanis Club of Bozeman, Montana, right, is shown carrying out 
an annual tradition, that of presenting the Kiwanis 
the Little International Livestock Exposition, presente 
This year’s winner is Joe Hermann. 


laque to the Grand Champion Showman of 
every year by agricultural students of Mon- 
tana State College. 








Above are the Scouts and members of the Kiwanis Club of Henderson, Texas, who participated in the 
firsts annual Rusk County District Boy Scout-Kiwanis Aquatic Mect. 
Kiwanian Delma Smith in the back row was offered by the Kiwanis club to the winning troop in the 
Members who assisted the club’s Committee on Boys and Girls Work in this activity are 
standing in the back row. Fourth from the left end is J. L. Horner, chairman of the Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work; continuing to the right is Kiwanian Smith, Noble Davis, C. C. Courtney, J. M. 
John Hopkins, district Boy Scout field executive, is shown at the extreme 
ght with arms folded. 


The loving cup being held by 


Willis and P. G. Brown. 





At the Salvation Army camp on St. Mary’s Lake, near Battle Creek, Michigan, children are shown 
; by the Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, while camp 
counselors look on. The camp is operated to give city children a chance to get out in the open for 
There are 150 campers during each two-week period. 


ives with equipment furnished by 


two weeks during the summer. 
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Canton, Ohio, Also Hears 
Long Distance Address 
by President Taylor 


Among the clubs which featured their 
All Kiwanis Night meeting with long 
distance telephone addresses from San 
Francisco by International President 
Taylor and International Secretary 
Parker was Canton, Ohio. The Canton 
club arrangement was made in a man- 
ner similar to those made by Columbus, 
Ohio, but the latter followed the sug- 
gestion in Secretary Parker’s Magazine 
Editorial “100,000 Assistant Editors” 
and saw to it that there were photog- 
raphers and publicity directors on 
hand, hence the picture on page 454 of 
the Convention issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Canton is entitled to con- 
gratulations for its efforts which were 
much appreciated by its members and 
had there been a photograph made 
available it would also have appeared 
in the magazine. 


Battle Creek, Michigan, Extends 
Its Playground Activities 


Through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Battle Creek hundreds of 
youngsters have been provided with 
more extensive opportunities for play. 
The playground facilities furnished by 
them are in year-round use. The Sal- 
vation Army has camps at St. Mary’s 
Lake throughout the summer, bring- 
ing about 150 children at a time for 
three-week periods and in the winter 
children attending the Salvation Army 
educational camp also use the facili- 
ties. 

In its second year as a Kiwanis proj- 
ect, this season the playground had 
two large sand boxes, two sets of four 
swings each, five teeters, three slides, 
four sets of horseshoe boxes and a 
ball diamond. All of the equipment 
except one set of swings has been pro- 
vided by the Kiwanians. 

This last spring the club voted $300 
for equipment and deve'opment at the 
playground, most of which will be ex- 
pended during the year. In 1937 the 
club contributed about $150 toward 
the project. 

This year club members have been 
busy installing a slide and a set of 
swings, completing the four sets of 
horseshoe boxes, erecting a back-stop 
for the diamond, leveling the diamond 
and keeping the grounds in condition. 

At least 40 members of the Kiwanis 
club have actively -participated this 
year in work at the grounds. About 
three days were spent by members of 
the club in manual labor. A group of 
about 10 NYA employes also worked 
on the playgrounds, cutting weeds, 
painting equipment and putting up the 
diamond’s back-stop. 

The site is owned jointly by the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation and the Salva- 
tion Army. It was covered with under- 
brush when the project was first start- 
ed. At present an area close to 500 
feet square has been cleared. 

A committee comprised of Kiwan- 
ians Arch Flannery, chairman, Harry 
Christenson and Immediate Past Pres- 
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ident Frank Stowitts has been in 
charge of the work at the playground. 
The Kiwanians are not content, 
however, to let matters rest at their 
present stage and for the future plan 
other improvements—more sand box- 
es, additional grading of the ball dia- 
mond, enlarging of the playground, 
construction work on the road im- 
mediately leading to the site and pro- 
vision of other equipment. 


Rochester, Michigan, Has 
First Hobby Show and Pet Parade 


The Rochester club held its first hobby 
show for boys and girls under 19 years 
of age for three days last spring in its 
new club rooms in the Rochester Bank 
Building. The show was started off with 
a pet parade in which all types of pets 
from horses to gold fish participated. 
Prizes and ribbons were given to all 
classes. 

The club rooms were opened to the 
public for the first time immediately fol- 
lowing the parade. Hobbies of every 
nature were on exhibit—art, natural, 
mechanical and woodworking collec- 
tions, needle work and cooking. The 
country schools within a radius of five 
miles as well as the Rochestér high 
school helped in putting the show over. 
Several hundred people visited the ex- 
hibit during the three evenings and the 
committee in charge felt that the ac- 
tivity was a real success for a first- 
year project. 

The show was under the supervision 
of the Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work with Mason Case acting as chair- 
man, and every member of the club par- 
tipating. Earl Dean was chairman of 
the pet parade; Jack Simcochs was 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
judges and prizes, Roy McCornac was 
chairman of arrangements, Larry 
Jerome was chairman of classifications 
and exhibits and Harvey J. Keith man- 
aged the advertising. 


Fullerton, California, 
Sponsors School Plunge 


Through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Fullerton the trustees of the 
Fullerton Union High School and Jun- 
ior College formally voted to keep the 
school plunge open to the _ public 
throughout the entire vacation period. 

On the opening day, exactly 712 
boys and girls made use of the pool 
at no cost to themselves, since the Ki- 
wanis club had agreed to stand all 
the expenses of the initial day. 

The price for use of the pool was 
fixed at ten cents for children and fif- 
teen cents for adults, if each furnished 
his own suit. Otherwise, a charge of 
five cents is made for suit rental. The 
Kiwanis club agreed at the beginning 
of the season to stand three-quarters 
of the net loss, if any, at the close of 
the vacation period. 

Not only is there a supervisor in 
charge of the plunge, but also a life- 
guard is constantly on duty. Last year 
some 6,000 children patronized the 
pool during the months of July and 
August. 
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Through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, California, the school plunge was kept open 
throughout the entire vacation period. The above photograph was taken on the opening day and 


members of the club will be seen on the side-lines. 





Members ot the Kiwanis Club of Montrose-La Crescenta, California, recently inspected the Tuna Can- 
yon C.C.C. camp near Montrose. This meeting was held as evidence of the support of the club in 
C.C.C. camps and a resolution was passed at the meeting requesting the continuance of this de- 


partment of governmental work with young men. 
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Below: Members of the Hobby Show Committee in charge of the hobby show and pet parade 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, Michigan. Left to right—Jack Semcock, Larry Jerome, 
Roy McCornac, Harvey Keith, General Chairman Mason Case and Earl Dean. Above: A group 


of exhibits shown. 
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A—Members of the Kiwanis Club of Anthony, Kansas, actively participated 
in the city’s sixtieth anniversary celebration. Two prominent leaders were 
Kiwanians Al Gard, left, and Wallace Howard. 


B—The Strathmoor, Detroit, Michigan, Kiwanis Minstrel Show, which was 
a great success, was written, produced and directed by the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Strathmoor. 


C—Snapped at the concluding session of the toxoid clinic for pre-school 

children, conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Frances, Ontario. Dr. 

Hartry, one of several Fort Frances physicians and surgeons who donated 

their time for these free clinics, is seen seated at the table, while Miss Alzgie, 

public health nurse, stands close by. Standing im the rear are President C. F. 

Garland and Vice President Frisby Ross, Lieutenant Governor John McVey 
and Secretary Russell Larson. 


D—The Kiwanis Club of El Paso, Texas, has reason to be proud of its 

Boy Scout First Aid Team, which won place in the Yucca District of 

the Bey Scout Council and also at the ict elimination contest held at 

Roswell. The showing made by this team shows the careful work:‘and 
attention of the masters who trained them. 
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E—Approximately 400 members of senior classes from the Hamburg High 

School and visiting schools participated in the second annual guidance day 

activities. The entire program was in charge of. students. As a part of this 
program the groups visited the various industries of the city. 


F—At the finish of a marble tournament sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Thomaston, Georgia. The winner was sent by the club to Atlanta, to com- 
pete in the national finals. 


G—Kiwanian C. H. Lennan of Mason City, Iowa, chairman of the Kiwanis- 

sponsored -basketball tournament held at Mason City, presents President 

E. R. Dunlop with a check for $253 for the work of the club. Twenty-four 

basketball teams from Iowa and Southern Minnesota were entered in the 

tournament. Members of the two winning teams, both from Mason City, 
are seen in the background. 


H—Contestants in_the seventh annual oratorical contest. conducted by the 
Kiwanis Club of Flushing; New York.~ Each contestant ‘was the winner of 
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a similar contest in his own school before qugniog for the Kiwanis silver cup, and each 
was awarded a medal by the Kiwanis club. Chairman James Lee is at the right. 


I—One hundred and forty-two girls from the Park Ridge School for Girls were taken to the 
circus by the Kiwanis Club of Park Ridge, Illinois. iwanian H. Winslow was chairman 
of the committee in charge. 


J—The first annual minstrel show given by the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
provided splendid entertainment and made a big hit with the public. Dar Vriesman was 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


K—For the seventeenth consecutive year the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Arizona, entertained 
the graduates of the high school at luncheon. Members of the class and their Kiwanian 
hosts are in the picture. 
was launched by the 


L—A campaign to make the public ‘‘highway safety conscious’’ 








Kiwanis Club of Fall River, Massachusetts, with the painting of a 

large white cross at an intersection, the scene of a recent fatality, 

in the presence of city, state and Kiwanis officials. In addition to 

17 such crosses painted on highways of the city, ‘‘A. B. C.” in 

large letters were painted on each of the four approaches to re- 
mind motorists to ‘‘Always Be Careful.’ 


M—George Allen, charter member of the Kiwanis Club of LaPorte, 

Indiana, lights the candles on the birthday cake which was part of 

the celebration on the occasion of the seventeenth birthday party of 

the LaPorte club. President Isador E. Levine is also in the fore- 
ground. 


N & O—Eighty-one boys and girls chosen from the welfare lists of 

the Red Cross spent a never-to-be-forgotten week at the camp for 

under-privileged children which is sponsored annually by the 
Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Ohio. 


P—The Kiwanis Club of Westminster, Maryland, has cause to be 

proud of the glee club which it sponsors. Director Oliver L. 

Myers and Assistant Director F. ~~ Mathias are both members of 
the clu 


Q—Members of the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village, Los An- 
geles, California, were instrumental in bringing to completion the 
lans and construction of their beautiful new club house which is 
or the use of all organizations in the community. This picture 
was made on the day of the first meeting in the new building. 


R—The hobby classes sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Prescott, 
Arizona, have proved very popular. Articles made in these classes, 
including some excellent airplane models, were recently displayed 
in the downtown store windows. Standing on the left is Vicor 
O. Sandberg, chairman of the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work. Recreational Director Sam Locken of the PA, who is in 
charge of these classes, is on the right. 
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In the above photograph are members of the Committee on Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of 


Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
club lads seen in the front row. 


who purchased four Hampshire gilts and presented them to the 4-H 
the Kiwanians in the back row, left to right, are Chairman T. F. 


Jones, C. S. Ragan, R. Jack Smith, J. Floyd Barden, Henry V. Modlin, A. T. Griffin and A. G. Wood- 


ard 


The gentlemen kneeling in the front row are, extreme left, Assistant Farm Agent R. B. Harper 


and at the extreme right, W. M. Redfearn, manager of a stock farm. 


Springfield, Tennessee, 
Sponsors Safety Campaign 

Under the leadership of Lieutenant 
Governor Joseph Boillin, Jr., of Clarks- 
ville, the clubs of Division VI are spon- 
soring a campaign of safety on the 
highways. As the Springfield club’s 
first move in this campaign it appointed 
a special Committee on Safety to work 
with Lieutenant Governor Boillin in 
this work. The committee’s first task 
was the printing and distributing of 
20,000 booklets entitled, “Death Begins 
at 40.” These booklets were placed in 
each high school in the county and every 
student was given one. All gasoline 
stations were also provided with the 
booklets. 

The campaign will continue through 
the fall and each club in the division 
will be given a 30-minute program 
through Station WSM to tell of the 
things which it is trying to accomplish 
in its respective community. 


Tarboro, North Carolina, 
Sponsors a Tubercular Preventorium 


The Tarboro club opened its tuber- 
cular Preventorium at the beginning of 
the summer, with 21 children enrolled 
in the two-month camp. The Preven- 
torium has been located at the old coun- 
ty hospital and it is under the direction 
of Dr. L. L. Parks, county health officer. 
A competent staff is in charge. The 
operation of this Preventorium is a 
major interest of the Kiwanis club. It 


was through President John R. Young- . 


blood’s efforts that the building was 
turned over to the Kiwanis club and 
the county health department. 

Private donations of $50 each have 
been received for each child in the Pre- 
ventorium—the cost of each bed. It is 
the hope of the Kiwanis club that the 
Preventorium might become a perma- 
nent activity. By the end of the sum- 


mer 30 children will have been cared 
for. 

Committees of the club have been 
most active in caring for the different 
duties prescribed to the work and every 
day a Kiwanian leaves his work and 
business to cater to the needs and wants 
of the children. Just recently the entire 
membership held a special meeting un- 
der the trees of the Preventorium. 

The children confined to the Preven- 
torium are not really ill with tuber- 
culosis, but they are in a run-down 
condition and have glandular trouble. 
Should they fail to have some rest and 
care many would be certain to develop 
into chronic cases of tuberculosis. Tar- 
boro Kiwanians believe heartily in the 
“ounce of prevention.” 
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Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Sponsors Pig Project for 4-H Club Boys 


Expansion of the livestock industry 
in Wayne County is the objective of the 
swine-raising project sponsored jointly 
by the Kiwanis Club of Goldsboro and 
the Wayne County 4-H club. 

In the accompanying photograph are 
members of the club’s Committee on 
Agriculture who purchased four Hamp- 
shire gilts and presented them to the 
4-H club lads pictured in the front row. 
The boys were selected for this project 
on the basis of their work with an in- 
terest in hogs. Their scholastic records 
were checked, as well as their spirit of 
cooperation in all club and community 
activities. 

The lads have signed contracts to 
feed and care for the pigs as recom- 
mended by the North Carolina Exten- 
sion Service through the county agent’s 
office. They have further agreed not to 
dispose of the pigs nor allow them to be 
moved from Wayne County until the 
Kiwanis club’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture has been given two gilt pigs in 
payment for the pigs each boy has re- 
ceived, in order to perpetuate the proj- 
ect in Wayne. After the Committee 
on Agriculture gets two of the reg- 
istered gilts from each boy, the sow 
then becomes the property of the indi- 
vidual. The agreement is that the boys 
dispose of all male pigs as they see fit. 

Coéperation with the county agent, 
the Kiwanis club’s Committee on Agri- 
culture, the 4-H club leaders and the 
school principal is required of each boy 
taking a pig. The project continues 
throughout the time the boy remains in 
high school and may be inherited by a 
younger brother. 


New Albany, Mississippi—The mem- 
bers of the New Albany club have 
worked on a traffic safety program in 
their city and they have also sponsored 
a beautification program for the city 
school grounds. 





Above are some of the youngsters who are enrolled at the Tubercular Preventorium which is under 
the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of Tarboro, North Carolina. 
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For a period of five years the Kiwanis Club of Viroqua, Wisconsin, persistently worked to promote 


the building of a municipally-owned ag age pool. 
is section of the country. A fine bathhouse adjoins the 


city has one of the finest swimming pools in t 


Their dream was finally realized and today the 


pool. 


A Kiwanis Dream Comes True 
at Viroqua, Wisconsin 


The two-mile road that led to the 
old swimming hole in Black Bottom is 
no longer the hard-beaten path it once 
was—hard-beaten because of the many 
children passing over it to and from 
their daily swim. For several years 
the Kiwanis Club of Viroqua realized 
that there was a crying need for a sub- 
stitute for old Black Bottom—a sub- 
stitute which would provide safety and 
keep the children near home. For a 
period of five years the club persistent- 
ly worked to promote the building of a 
municipally-owned pool. A year ago 
their dream was realized and Viroqua, 
Wisconsin, has one of the finest swim- 
ming pools in this section of the coun- 
try. 

The spacious pool is 150 feet long 
and 60 feet wide. It has a capacity of 
425,000 gallons. Adjoining the pool is 
a magnificent natural limestone bath- 
house 25 feet by 80 feet. The project is 
valued at $23,800. Last year’s re- 
ceipts totaled $1,600. The pool has be- 
come the recreational center for the 
town of Viroqua, which has a popula- 
tion of 3,000 inhabitants. During the 
first 90-day session 23,000 persons 
entered the pool, 616 people-in one 
day being the top attendance record. 
Two swimming meets during the sum- 
mer were big attractions. 

The boys and girls enjoyed their 
swimming lessons which were provid- 
ed. Eighty-one passed their beginner’s 
test, 31 passed their swimmer’s test 
and 21 successfully passed their junior 
life saving test. It is estimated that 
500 children of the city have learned 
to swim at this pool. 


Lake View, Chicago, Illinois, 
Continues Interest in Blind Pupils 


An unusually interesting meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lake View was 
sponsored by the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, of which Sol. B. Kosit- 
check is chairman and Charles L. Smith 
is co-chairman. The committee arranged 
to have a special program put on by the 


teachers and pupils of the Lower Voca- 
tional Center and Blind Departments 
of the Burley Elementary School. This 
school has been one of the principal 
recipients of support of the Lake View 
club. It sponsors a handicraft exhibit 
each year showing the work of these 
children, as well as furnishes raw ma- 
terials for use by them and repairs 
equipment and tools for use in their 
work. 

The program included a talk by Mrs. 
Rebecca S. Jackson, a teacher in charge 
of the Lower Vocational Center pupils, 
her topic being, “Achievements Made 
Possible Through Handwork.” The pu- 
pils of this school are taught socially, 
mentally, physically and academically. 
Their handwork is one method of ex- 
pression. This work includes weaving, 
rug-making, sewing, woodcraft, etc. 
Mrs. Jackson was assisted at the meet- 
ing by some of her pupils in showing 
samples of work done by the group. 

Another feature of the program was 
the presentation of a playlet entitled 
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“A Scene in the Braille Room” by the 
pupils of the Blind Departments. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, Entertains 
Hundreds of Boys at Picnic 

The Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, started its 1938 program of 
helpfulness to the 4-H club youngsters 
of the community with a spring picnic 
and demonstration which attracted hun- 
dreds of boys. The picnic was held at 
Bonny Oaks Farm, an industrial insti- 
tution for boys and girls which has 
developed into one of the county’s model 
agricultural plants. Contests in hitch- 
ing horses to ploughs, in ploughing 
furrows, in grooming horses, in tying 
knots and other accomplishments needed 
to make a boy a skilled farmer were 
mingled with a sports program of soft- 
ball and other events. 

Lunch was served at noon and in the 
afternoon a program of fine entertain- 
ment was enjoyed. More than 650 boys 
were guests of the club, as well as thetr 
instructors and associates. The picnic 
was in charge of Chester Varnell, 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Agriculture, and it will be followed by 
other social and demonstration events 
culminating in the big 4-H rally and 
fair to be held this fall. 


Bassett, Virginia, Sponsors 
lts Annual Horse Show 

For the past two years the Kiwanis 
Club of Bassett has sponsored a horse 
show to raise funds for its work for 
under-privileged children and has not 
only enriched its treasury for this 
worth-while work but has provided the 
community with an event which is her- 
alded far and wide as a truly big social 
event. 

This year more than 100 of the 
South’s finest show horses were entered 
and there was a total attendance of over 
5,000 at the show. Besides being a great 
social success, the show was very worth 
while from the financial standpoint, the 
club realizing nearly $1,000 for its un- 
der-privileged child work. 





This sea of faces represents just a few of the 650 boys whom the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, entertained at a picnic. 
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Miss Wanda 

Harg are this year's winners of the citizenship 

trophy annually awarded to the outstanding boy 

onl girl student by the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Jean Utterback and William Mce- 


Columbia, Missouri, Encourages 


Good Citizenship 


Believing that the best way to follow 
the motto “We Build” is to recognize 
promising students, the Kiwanis Club 
of Columbia, since 1927, has each year 
citizenship trophy to the 
students who give the most promise 
for the future. The trophy, a walnut 
plaque on which is placed the names 
of the winners engraved on bronze 
plates, hangs in the hall of the high 
school. Winners are chosen by their 
teachers on the basis of scholastic ac- 
complishment, moral character, person- 
ality and ability to lead. 

The Columbia club sponsored two 
boys at the first Boys’ State in Missouri 
held at Fulton for a week in June. The 
Boys’ State is an activity of the Ameri- 
can Legion started for the purpose of 
giving the boys of Missouri a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles 
of American government through 
the actual practice and control of 
city, county and state offices. The 
boys are formed into political par- 
ties, hold elections and conduct a 
government under the laws of the 
state. Governor Lloyd C. Stark set 
aside one day when the boys were 
taken to Jefferson City to occupy 
the actual chairs to which they 
were elected at the camp. The 
Boys’ State governor sits at the 
governor’s desk and there passes 
upon the various matters of state. 


awarded a 


Directly above: 
ton, Massachusetts, are especially interested 
milk fund activity, from which hundreds 
an outstanding show recently to raise fun 
roject. Middle picture: 
‘aunton school children at 


Just a few of the 73 crippled children whom the Taun- 
twelve-hour 
Vineyard. 


ton dub took on a trip 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Taun- 


in their 
: ; of under- 
nourished school children have benefited. The club put on 
i for this 

spice happy smile of 
“milk time.”’ op picture: 


to Martha's 


Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, 
Has Many Good Activities 


Through the courtesy of Prof. Wil- 
liam Allingham of the Benson Poly- 
technic School, the Kiwanis Club of 
Montavilla-Portland was given the use 
of Radio Station KBPS and for several 
weeks during the school year the club 
conducted broadcasts on various Ki- 
wanis activities. 

The club was much interested in the 
spring track meet of the U. S. Grant 
High School which was under the di- 
rection of Secretary James Pelley, ath- 
letic director of the school. 

The club is proud of the fact that 
Kiwanian J. J. Goffard was instrumen- 
tal, through his fine ability in manag- 
ing the local district entries in the 
Portland Junior Rose Festival, of pro- 
ducing the sweepstakes entry from 
among 11 other districts of the entire 
city of Portland. There were nearly 
5,000 youngsters in keen competition. 


Taunton, Massachusetts, Provides 


Outing for Crippled Children 


A glorious twelve-hour trip to 
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stop at Wood’s Hole, and the treasure 
hunt in a great pile of hay upon arrival, 
the boy scouts and girl scouts acting as 
proxy for any child unable to hunt for 
himself, with a prize for every child. 
And then there was the box lunch on the 
way back with extra ice cream in addi- 
tion to the wonderful shore dinner upon 
arrival. Even a milk lunch, half way 
down the Bay, was added. A WPA or- 
chestra made this trip and played all the 
favorite airs and never did a group re- 
ceive greater or more sincere applause. 

All in all, it was an outstanding day 
and every member of the club, as well 
as each Kiwanian’s lady, deserves credit 
for the success of the outing. 


University, Seattle, Washington, 
Sponsors Annual Hobby Show 


One of the major activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of University, Seattle, 
is the annual hobby show held for the 
boys and girls of the community. At 
this year’s show, the sixth annual one, 
900 people viewed the 250 exhibits 
which were entered. 

This activity has advanced the inter- 





Martha’s Vineyard and return 
with an outing and journey 
around that historic island off 


Buzzards Bay was the Taunton 
club’s contribution to the welfare 
and happiness of 73 crippled 
youngsters of the community. 
The outing was blessed with per- 
fect weather for a sea voyage 
and the trip to Oak Bluffs on the 
Vineyard was bracing, refresh- 
ing and interesting. 

It required 26 cars to convey 


the children, two nurses, six 
4 boy scouts and three girl scouts 
and the Kiwanis members and 
their families to the boat dock 
in New Bedford. On the island 
a similar number of cars was 
furnished to the visitors by the 
Martha’s Vineyard Lions Club, 
which was pleased to do its 
share toward making this group 
of under-privileged children 
happy. 

This was the second year for 
this activity and many addition- 
al features were thought of, as, 
for example, the noise-makers 
furnished to every child, the 
confetti and paper streamers to 
toss cut upon interested specta- 
tors when the boat made its first 
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est in hobbies and avocations in 
this and surrounding communities 
of Seattle and the Kiwanis club 
counts it as one of its most worth- 
while activities. The members of 
this year’s Hobby Show Committee 
were W. C. Ryan, Chairman, Philip 
Berg, H. K. Goldback, E. A. Cook, 
C. A. McAllister, Warren Hast- 
ings, Emory Fraser, Robert Hamp- 
son and Marvin Goss. 


Washington, Georgia—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Washington, Geor- 
gia, is rendering a generally im- 
proved service because of the fact that 
President Henry Standard began the 
plan of having members of the board 
of directors hold monthly meetings at 
their homes. As a result of this plan 
the attendance at these meetings has 
been greatly improved. 

Once each month a airector -invites 
all of the other members of the board 
to his home. A simple dinner is usually 
served and then the business of Ki- 
wanis is discussed. The directors have 
found that these meetings make possi- 
ble adequately organized work. Their 
influence is felt in every activity un- 
dertaken by the club. Because the 
club has something definite on foot al- 
ways, the newspaper is able to give the 
club excellent publicity. 
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Good Sportsmanship Encouraged 
by Altadena, California 


Two years ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Altadena decided to do something to 
encourage good sportsmanship at the 
junior high school. Framed copies of 
a “Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship” 
were made up to present to a boy from 
the intermediate team and a boy from 
the senior team in each inter-school 
sport. 

The two boys showing the most out- 
standing sportsmanship throughout the 
season are chosen through the corrob- 
oration of members of the club who 
attend the games, the school athletic 
coaches and the team members them- 
selves. 

When the boys have been selected a 
Kiwanian attends the school assembly 
and announces the names of the boys 


The University of Southern California Trojans have a handsome trophy in their possession after selected and invites them to the next 
being victorious in Fresno’s West Coast Relays. It was the Kiwanis Club of Fresno, California, which 


donated the perpetual trophy for the winner of the mile relay. President Verne Henderson, 


left, club luncheon meeting when the framed 


and R. C. Willits, right, chairman of the Kiwanis Trophy Committee, presented the cup to Helen copies are presented and several ques- 


Grimsley, queen of the relays, who in turn awarded it to the University of Southern California. 


Prescott, Arizona, 


Conducts Hobby Classes 


The hobby classes sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Prescott through its 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work in 
cooperation with the WPA, have proven 
to be very popular. The accompanying 
photograph shows a small portion of 
the window display recently placed in a 
downtown store window. Some very ex- 
cellent model airplanes were produced 
in these classes. 

Due to the success of the project and 
the number of very fine articles made, 
it is planned to have a hobby show with 
competitive prizes later in the year so 
that the citizens of Prescott might see 
the splendid work which their children 
are doing. The accompanying photo- 
graph, incidentally, is of the display 
window of Victor H. Lytle, a member 
of the Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, who, along with the others, is re- 
sponsible for the success of the project. 


The Kiwanis Club of Altadena, California, encourages f° 
by presenting selected boys with framed copies of a 


tions are asked the boys pertaining to 








{ 
Billy Nielsen, a boy scout of Troop 22 which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, earned his Eagle Badge and was decorated at a meeting of the club with this badge, 
which is the highest rank in scouting. Billy is the son of Past President C. I. Nielsen. Norman 
Colby, another past president of the club, officiated at the presentation. He is scoutmaster of 
another West Bend boy scout troop. Left to right: Kiwanian Nielsen, Billy Nielsen, Kiwanian 
Colby and President Ray Boldt. 


their ideas of sports and sportsmanship. 

This project has stimulated consider- 
able interest in the school among the 
players as well as the general student 
body. 


Jackson, Mississippi—The club has 
codperated in the purchase of an iron 
lung for use in treating infantile par- 
alysis victims. The club recently was 
suecessful in placing two boys in full 
time employment and secured part 
time employment for three others. The 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
placed a number of fine vocational 
guidance books in the public school 
library. 





Auburn, New York—The fourth an- 
nual Kiwanis-Bryan dance recital and 
concert was presented on two evenings 
to over 3,000 people. Two hundred 
young people took part in the recital 
and musical numbers were given by 
the Kiwanis quartette. Over $700 was 
netted and turned over to the under- 
privileged child fund. 





od sportsmanship in the junior high school 
‘Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship.”’ 
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Terre Haute Contributes to Vocational 


Guidance Program 
By RAY ADAMS 


Chairman, 


HE Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute, 
T isdiana, has actively codperated 

with city school administrators for 
the past several years in a vocational 
guidance program for the youth of the 
city schools. Club members have vis- 
ited the schools on numerous occasions 
to speak to groups of students on vo- 
cational topics. Members have permit- 
ted individual students from the Terre 
Haute high schools to spend a day or 
longer in their offices, factories or 
places of business so that these stu- 
dents might make some contacts and 
gain some experiences which would be 
of value to them in their efforts to 
achieve vocational success. Club mem- 
bers have repeatedly granted individ- 
ual interviews to high school students 
for purposes of vocational guidance. 
All of these club guidance activities 
have always been carried on in close 
codperation with public school officials. 

When the club’s Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance met to plan the club 
program for the present year it was 
felt that possibly some new feature 
might be introduced into the program. 
The intention was to make the program 
function more effectively and, at the 
same time, make the new feature strik- 
ing enough to call the attention of the 
public to what was being done and to 
make them more conscious of the need 
for more adequate provision for voca- 
tional guidance for our secondary 
school students. 

After considerable thought and pre- 
liminary planning, the following plan 
was proposed and adopted: Approxi- 
mately 600 seniors from the four local 
high schools made specific choices of 
occupations and indicated their desire 
to gain more accurate and practical in- 
formation . concerning these occupa- 
tions of their choice. These occupation- 
al choices were tabulated and grouped 





Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
of Terre Haute, 


Kiwanis Club 


Indiana 


under main occupational headings. It 
was found that there were 35 main oc- 
cupational groups composed of ten or 
more students to each group. A Ki- 
wanis counselor was selected for each 
of these groups and was given an occu- 
pational outline to guide him in his 
remarks to the group. 

This outline included questions listed 
by the students on the questionnaires 
concerning the occupations of their 
choice. The student questionnaire in- 
cluded a number of items of informa- 
tion not particularly needed for the 
Kiwanis program. The questionnaires 
were returned to the high school coun- 
selors’ offices where they became a part 
of the personnel record of the gradu- 
ating seniors. 

Members of the Altrusa Club of 
Terre Haute graciously volunteered 
their services and some of them were 
used as group speakers for groups in- 
terested in occupations not represented 
on the Kiwanis club’s roster. Student 
chairmen, one for each group, were 
selected by the high school counselors. 

On the designated day these high 
school seniors were assembled in a 
central building which provided ade- 
quate housing facilities for these indi- 
vidual groups. Room schedules had 
been prepared in advance and a copy 
given to each graduate. 

The student chairman took charge 
of each group meeting and introduced 
the speaker, who talked to the group 
for thirty minutes. Then the group 
chairman led a round table discussion 
of about twenty minutes in which the 
speaker participated. At the conclu- 
sion of this discussion, the groups ad- 
journed to a general meeting where 
they were addressed by another club 
member on a general inspiration topic. 
This speaker stressed the importance 
of intelligent occupational choices, the 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute, Indiana, and of the Altrusa Club who acted as 


group counselors in the vocational gui 


ce program carried out by the Kiwanis club. 
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need for adequate preparation, and the 
vital importance of good personality 
development. The city superintendent 
of schools closed the meeting with a 
word to the graduates and an expres- 
sion of appreciation to Kiwanis. He 
requested that this particular feature 
of the guidance activities of the Ki- 


wanis Club of Terre Haute be made 
an annual event. 
@ 
Westminster, Maryland — District 


Governor Irving Diener of Alexandria, 
Virginia, was the guest speaker at a 
recent worship service held at the 
church, near Westminster, of which 
Lieutenant Governor Miles S. Reif- 
snider of the Westminster club is pas- 
tor. A number of Westminster Kiwan- 
ians with their families were present in 
the congregation and special music was 
provided by the girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs sponsored by the Kiwanis club as 
well as by the male quartette which is 
also sponsored by the club. Kiwanian 
F’, Kale Mathias directed the quartette. 


London, Kentucky—The club spon- 
sored the annual Cumberland Valley 
Band Festival held in the spring. 
Twelve bands from towns in the Cum- 
berland Valley area participated. After 
a big parade of bands in the morning, 
all bands massed for a broadcast over 
WHAS. President Russell Dyche was 
elected president for next year’s festi- 
val. 


Alton, Illinois—Alton presented a 
power saw to the Salvation Army unit 
for use in its handicraft classes, thus 
making use of an opportunity to help 
under-privileged chldren. The club is 
also sponsoring a scholarship loan at 
Shurtleff College to be offered to some 
worthy student. Another activity of the 
club is its interest in the development 
of the city’s playgrounds. The members 
provided the Northside Playground 
with 10 flood lights recently. 


Pawhuska and Hominy, Oklahoma— 
The Kiwanis Club of Pawhuska re- 
cently had an attendance contest for 
two months with its neighboring club, 
Hominy. The loser of the contest was 
to entertain the winner at a banquet. 
In the meantime the two presidents, 
John Dawson of Hominy and Paul 
Hemphill of Pawhuska bet their shirt 
tails on the contest. The pay-off was 
at an inter-club meeting when the los- 
ing club, Pawhuska, entertained the 
winner and when Presdent Hemphill 
lost his shirt tail. 


Bessemer, Alabama Bessemer 
sponsored an essay contest in the high 
school on “The High Standards of 
Conducting a Business.” The mem- 
bers also sponsored a visit of the high 
school boys and girls to an industrial 
plant which was preceded by a talk 
given by the manager of the company. 
The club is planning to have an out- 
standing student selected from one of 
the four near-by high schools as a 
guest of the club once a month. 
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Boys and Girls Interest 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, Kiwanians 


By EARL H. KLOCK 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, South Dakota 








A view of the Child Center Building, the activities 
of Hot Springs, 


side, with a background of rock- 

ribbed canyon wall, stands the 
Child Center Building of Hot Springs, 
South Dakota. Dedicated on Septem- 
ber 7, 1934, to the boys and girls of 
Fall River County, the building has be- 
come a mecca for children of the com- 
munity and their activities. This fine 
child center building is a Kiwanis-spon- 
sored institution. 

Hot Springs believes in its boys and 
girls. Consequently, each year, usually 
on St. Patrick’s Day, the two troops of 
boy scouts are given full charge of the 
city. The boys elect their own mayor, 
city clerk, city judge, city attorney, 
chief of police and two aldermen for 
each of the four wards. These officials 
are sworn in by the mayor and are 
given full control for one day. Scouts 
who are not officers are put on the police 
force and a fine job they make of it. 
They are allowed to collect fines on all 
traffic and ordinance violators. The City 
Hall is a beehive of activity; offenders 
are brought into court, fines are as- 
sessed where the defendent is found 
guilty, or pleads so, and the scouts learn 
more of real city government in one 
day’s experience than several weeks of 
civics would teach them. Besides, they 
learn much of their own town’s busi- 
ness and how it is transacted. The real 
police force and other city officials are 
ever on hand to assist, but the boys do 
the work. 

This year the fire department codper- 
ated and a make-believe fire was started 
on College Hill. The fire department, 
with scouts on every vehicle, was called 
out. Automobile drivers who failed to 
get of the way or to park while the de- 
partment passed were fined and the 


Nii at the foot of the canyon 


of which are a chief interest of the Kiwanis Club 
South Dakota. 


money was added to the scouts’ funds. 
This year fines collected amounted to 
$68.50, which was turned over to the 
funds of the Child Center building. 

City officials for the day were sworn 
in by Mayor C. R. Shann. Kiwanian 
F. W. Bilger, a national scout officer, 
had charge of the scouts. 

In the evening an inter-club, ladies’ 
night meeting was held, with 20 Chad- 
ron, Nebraska, Kiwanians and their 
ladies guests of honor, along with the 
Chadron Normal Glee Club of 74 mem- 
bers. A very enjoyable time was had by 
everyone in attendance. Bob Dalager, 
boy scout mayor, gave the address of 
welcome. President Grover Caylor of 
the Hot Springs club presided and 
Theodore Holmes. had charge of the 
program. The high school orchestra, 
under the direction of Kiwanian Charles 
Mueller, furnished music during dinner. 
President Caylor also welcomed the 
guests and President C. L. Larson of 
the Chadron club responded. Group 
singing and short talks by Hot Springs 
and Chadron Kiwanians made up most 
of the program. R. E. Yarndley, direc- 
tor of the glee club, presented the presi- 
dent of each club with a framed picture 
of the glee club. 

After the meeting the party went to 
the Hot Springs Theater where Ki- 
wanian Clint Robbins, assisted by his 
wife, gave the disposal of the theater 
over to the day’s program. The Chadron 
Glee Club presented a very fine program 
and the theater company presented a 
feature picture, with two short reels. 

Thus ended a happy and enjoyable 
day for the Kiwanians and for the boy 
and girl scouts; and the Child Center 
building fund was enriched by $85.50, 
the proceeds of the day’s performances. 
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Framingham, Massachusetts — An 
historic event took place at.a spring 
meeting when Lieutenant Governor 
Andrew J. Halloran presented to a 
visitor from Worcester the first of the 
new visitor’s cards which are being 
used as a means of increasing the at- 
tendance of the district. Each club has 
an individual card with a design ap- 
propriate to the community and these 
cards are being presented to visitors, 
with each club trying to get the largest 
number of different cards. The idea 
was conceived by President Russell L. 
Norton of the Framingham club, who is 
also chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Attendance. 


Kingston, Ontario—The annual offi- 
cial opening of Kiwanis Square is 
always a big day in Kingston. In 
charge of the ceremony were President 
Jim Ken Fraser, Mayor Harry A. 
Stewart, past president, Chairman Her- 
bert Simmons and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Murray D. Williams of Pem- 
broke, Ontario. Afterwards the annual 
ball game took place, between the “Ki- 
wanis Square Knot-Holes’” and the 
“Kiwanis Hasbeens.” There was also a 
band concert and refreshments for the 
children. 


Hoboken, New Jersey—The club was 
host at a community luncheon in wel- 
come to the officers of the Nieu 
Amsterdam, the new flagship of the 
Holland America Line. Congressman 
E. J. Hart was the speaker. A beauti- 
ful, illuminated scroll was presented to 
the captain, signed by Mayor McFeely 
and the presidents of the various serv- 
ice clubs of the city. Another recent 
activity was the beef steak dinner given 
by the club for the benefit of the 
under-privileged child fund. One hun- 
dred and fifty people were present and 
$150 was added to the fund. 


Brandon, Manitoba—At the twenti- 
eth anniversary meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Brandon Immediate Past In- 
ternational President F. Trafford Tay- 
lor and Mrs. Taylor were special guests 
of honor. The banquet and program 
were held at the Prince Edward Hotel 
and were followed with a dance in the 
Armouries. The affair was highly suc- 
cessful from a social and _ financial 
standpoint, for there were over 1200 
people present and a total of $450 was 
made for the club’s service and benevo- 
lent fund. 


East Chicago, Indiana—The club 
furnished a special brace for a crip- 
pled child, enabling her to walk. It also 
presented a wheel chair to a young 
crippled girl. 


Anadarko, Oklahoma—Here is a fine 
record for a new club. Anadarko Ki- 
wanians are sponsoring boys’ baseball 
clubs and have established a summer 
recreation camp for children with a 
teacher and all equipment furnished by 
the club. They also recently provided 
hospitalization for a boy undergoing 
a major operation and purchased a 
wheel chair for a crippled boy. 
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Norwalk, Connecticut—On a recent 
visit of District Governor George A. 
Harrison to the Norwalk club he was 
presented with a Dobbs hat, symbolic 
of Norwalk’s chief industry. It was 
a fine meeting throughout. At the con- 
clusion of the governor’s very excel- 
lent speech on “Kiwanis and Its 
Ideals,””’ Kiwanian Peter Foley, secre- 
tary of Norwalk’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke briefly on what Kiwanis 
had done for Norwalk. Kiwanian 
Mayor Frank T. Stack gave the ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the city 
and Governor Harrison was introduced 
by Past International Trustee Ernest 
F. McGregor. 


Ridgewood, Brooklyn, New York— 
The club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child gave its annual shore 
dinner and dance at the Boardwalk 
Cafe, Jones Beach, Long Island. The 
affair proved to be a great success, with 
a capacity attendance of 400 and pro- 
ceeds amounting to $600. Among the 
guests of honor was George U. Harvey, 
Borough President of Queens. 


Medford, Massachusetts — The club 
sponsored a poster contest in which the 
pupils of the senior high schools en- 
tered. Eighteen hundred safety slogans 
were submitted and 100 of these were 
selected as outstanding by the teachers 
of the schools. The committee in 
charge of the contest then chose 10 
from this number for awards. A total 
of 253 posters were executed by the 
pupils and at exercises held in one high 
school when 900 people were present 
53 ribbons were awarded and $90 in 
cash prizes. After the contest the win- 
ning posters were rotated in the vari- 
ous schools for exhibition. They will 
also be displayed at the New England 
District Convention to be held in New 
Hampshire in September. 


Independence, Missouri—The Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work spon- 
sored a dog parade which was attended 
by approximately 3,000 boys and girls. 
This was one of the largest parades 
ever held since this project was started 
several years ago. 


Ferndale, Michigan—Sixty-two fa- 
therless boys and girls of Ferndale 
were taken.by the club to Springdale 
Park, Birmingham, for a picnic recent- 
ly. It was an outstanding day for the 
youngsters and their Kiwanian spon- 
sors enjoyed it almost as much. 


Monrovia, California — The club’s 
Committee on Public Affairs arranged 
a community-wide benefit for the pur- 
pose of raising funds with which to 
purchase new uniforms for the high 
school band. Three members of the ex- 
ecutive committee in charge of this 
benefit were Kiwanians. The program 
was outstanding; nationally known 
radio and screen stars entertained the 
1900 people present. As a_ result, 
almost $800 was given to the band for 
new uniforms. 
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Deland, Florida—The club’s Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child is 
actively sponsoring a sea scout ship. 
The club also took over the sponsorship 
of a girls’ camp for under-privileged 
girls, which ran for several weeks this 
Summer, 


Chillicothe, Missouri—The  Chilli- 
cothe club has sponsored many worth- 
while activities. It furnished 4,000 
baby chicks for a poultry project for 
boys and girls under 16 years of age. 
It sponsored a track meet at a grade 
school and sent a junior high school 
boy to the American Legion camp at 
Jefferson City. It furnished hot 
lunches for under-nourished school 
children, as well as shoes and _ stock- 
ings. And it has furnished assistance 
to children with defective eyesight. 


Cairo, Illinois, Holds Its Annual 
Track Meet 


“SPITE a very heavy track as the 
D result of a morning rain, a field 

of approximately 100  partici- 
pated in the twelfth annual Kiwanis 
grade school track meet at St. Mary’s 
Park in Cairo, Illinois. 


The track meet was concéivéd*te “in-: 


terest grade school children in sports, 
to instill in their minds the spirit of 
fair play in competition and to help in 
the building of their bodies. Each year 
interest in the meet has increased and 
for the past few years enthusiasm in 
the event has been at white heat. All 
grade school children in Cairo and the 
near-by towns look forward te this 
meet as one of the outstanding events 
of the year. For weeks prior to the 
date of the meet the children can be 
seen in training and, as is only natural, 
when this interest is taken, competition 
between the schools, as well as the 
children, is very keen. 

There are two classes of entrants. 
Those in Class A represent the junior 
high school, or seventh and eighth 





grade children. Those in Class B rep- 
resent the lower grades. In addition 
to this, both classes are further divided 
into two groups, there being events in 
Class A for boys over 100 pounds as 
well as for those under 100 pounds. 
The- Class A group for-girls is divided 
at the 90 pound mark. In Class B the 
weight division for boys is at the 85 
pound mark and for the girls at the 80 
pound mark. In all there were 38 
events, consisting of 50-yard dashes, 
100-yard dashes, high jumps, broad 
jumps and relay races for all groups. 

The first school to win the meet three 
times is awarded a permanent cup. In 
addition to the cup for the school, in- 
dividual cups are presented to the lead- 
ing point winner in each classification. 

All winners on the individual point 
basis, as well as the principals of the 
winning schools, attended a meeting of 
the Cairo club shortly after the meet 
and the various trophies were pre- 
sented in the presence of the members 
by President Harry Johnson. 





After the annual track meet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Cairo, 


Illinois, a special mecting was held at which trophies were presented to 


the winning schools and to the individual leading poimt winners. 
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When the million-dollar tankship 
ship in Grand averse Bay. 


nor Gladwin H. Lewis 


Stanley Johnston. 


Delray Beach, Florida—The club se- 
cured part-time work for a boy, en- 
abling him to help his invalid father 
and at the same time stay in school. A 
major interest of the club’s Committee 
on Public Affairs is its work toward 
the securing of a new postoffice build- 
ing. 


Chester Pike, Pennsylvania — Six 
outstanding high school students repre- 
senting the high schools of the com- 
munity were presented cash prizes as 
Kiwanis awards for outstanding schol- 
astic attainment. These students were 
guests of the club on the occasion of 
the award presentations. 


Taylor, Texas—During the past 
school year a total of 4,823 lunches 
were given to the under-privileged 
children of the Taylor public schools, 
exclusive of food and supplies fur- 
nished the separate Negro and Mexi- 
ean schools. 


St. Lawrence, Montreal—An oxygen 
tent was purchased by the club and 
presented to a hospital for babies. 


Rockford, Illinois—It has been cus- 
tomary for years for club members to 
subscribe funds sufficient to send 20 to 
25 under-privileged boys to camp each 
summer. Ths year the Kiwanis club 
subscribed over $480, which has en- 
abled about 74 boys to enjoy camp this 
summer. 


Barbourville, Kentucky — The club 
conducted a crippled children’s clinic 
recently and doubled its quota in the 
drive which it conducted for the State 
Crippled Children’s Commission. 


Pontiac, Michigan — The Kiwanis 
club furnished medicine for Walter 
Robert Western, eight year old victim 
of pernicious anaemia, when the medi- 
cal division of the Emergency Relief 
Administration was unable to furnish 
it. 





“Traverse City Socony’’ made 
its first visit to the city for which it was named, the Kiwanis Club 
of Traverse City, Michigan, held its regular meeting on board the 

Mr Above, left to right, are: Oscar A. 
Peter, speaker of the day; President R. P. Sheets, District Gover- 
and Immediate Past District Governor 


Frankfort, Indiana — 
The club entertained 87 
members of 4-H corn 
ciubs. It also provided an 
educational trip to Indi- 
anapolis for high school 


students, the reward of 
entrants in an air mail 
contest. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
—Twenty-five pupils of 
the junior and senior high 
schools of Cleveland 
Heights who had made 
outstanding grades in cit- 
izenship during the past 
school year, together with 
their parents, were guests 
of the club. 





Amory, Mississippi — 
The Amory club recently 
paid the transportation 
for a child to a clinic in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Opelousas, Louisiana — Opelousas 
has a most active Committee on Public 
Affairs. It was in charge of the club’s 
activity in buying an iron lung for the 
community. 


Marion, Kansas—lIn its promotion of 
better rural and urban relations, the 
Marion club invited and entertained 31 
rural citizens at its annual barn dance. 


Troy, Alabama—The club has been 
inviting one farmer to attend each 
meeting during the summer months. 


Johnson City, Tennessee—Forty-six 
tonsil operations were recently fur- 
nished for under-privileged children by 
Johnson City Kiwanians. If paid for at 
regular prices these would have cost 
$1,840. The members expect to take 
care of at least 100 children this year. 


Hastings, Nebraska—Hastings spon- 
sored a boys’ farm for raising vege- 
tables. 


The Health Counsellor Finds a Godfather 


By ELIZABETH STITES 


Health Counsellor, Eastern Junior 


OR a number 
Fe: years the 

Kiwanis Club 
of Louisville has 
sponsored the 
medical and 
welfare relief of 
the under- 
privileged chil- 
dren in Eastern 
Junior High 
School. For 
much of this 
time Mr. Ernest 





Ernest M. Wright, chair- 
man, Committee on Un- 


ae he gal C he d, M. Wright has 
Louisville, Kentucky. been chairman 
of the club’s Committee on Under- 


Privileged Child. He has been vitally 
interested in this work and most effi- 
cient in his administration of it. 

After the medical examinations each 
year by the school physician, my re- 
sponsibility is to see that the recom- 
mendations he makes are carried out. 
This is done, wherever the family can 
afford it, by the child’s own family phy- 
sician. Due to the location of this 
school in a downtown area our per- 
centage of indigents is very high. 

The Kiwanis work for this group has 
included food for the frail, under- 
nourished group of children who come 
to school with no breakfast and no 
lunch. Children who have childhood 
tuberculosis and are fighting off adult 
infections are given two glasses of 
milk at school each day through the 
generosity of the club. Complete den- 
tal correction has been given at the 
clinic on a part-pay basis to any chil- 
dren needing this care and not able to 
afford it otherwise. Part-pay or free 
refractions for children with defective 
vision are available at the office of the 
best specialists in the city. After this 


High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


examination the children are furnished 
glasses by the Kiwanis club if their 
families cannot pay for them. 

Hospital charges, services of physi- 
cians, surgeons and anaesthetists have 
been arranged for tonsillectomies for 
a group of children each year by Chair- 
man Wright and the Kiwanis club. 

This exceptionally fine work by the 
Kiwanis club and Mr. Wright adds 
much to the health and happiness of 
the under-privileged children in this 
school. A great change in the attitude 
of these children toward their school 
life is noted after this splendid help is 
given. 

Eastern Junior High School feels 
that the Kiwanis club stands ready to 
help this needy group of boys and girls 
with any necessities in health and wel- 
fare unavailable to them through other 
sources. Chairman Wright’s sincere in- 
terest and highly efficient work endears 
him to the entire group with whom he 
works. 

This work at Eastern Junior High 
School is only a part of the very splen- 
did work done by the Committee on 
Under-privileged Child. The Louisville 
club sponsors the Boy Scout Troop at 
the Kentucky Children’s Home. The 
club has for seventeen years given a 
Christmas party for this group of chil- 
dren, providing entertainment, gifts 
and toys. For the past two years Ki- 
wanians have provided similar pleas- 
ure for the children at the Kentucky 
School for the Blind. 

Because of this encouragement, in- 
terest, enthusiasm and genuine assist- 
ance, a health counselor, beset with 
many problems which could not have 
been solved otherwise, salutes an out- 
standing chairman and adds one more 
vote for the continued success of Ki- 
wanis clubs. 
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BRIEFLY SPEAKING 


Look Us Up in Webster's 


Did you know that the 1938 edition 
of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
published by the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
contains “Kiwanian”? Here’s what it 
says about us: “A member of any of 
a large number of clubs (Ki-wa-nis 
Clubs) in the United States and Can- 
ada, having the same constitution, the 
first organized in 1915 at Detroit. The 
Kiwanian principles are fair dealing 
and the observance of the Golden 


Rule.” 
¢ 
Geraldine the Prolific Porker 


When the Kiwanis Club of Raymond, 
Washington, invested in Geraldine last 
year, even the most far-seeing Kiwan- 
ian could little foresee what a profit 
making pig they had purchased. 

For Geraldine is the Kiwanis club’s 
porker which was bought by the Agri- 





culture Committee led by John Eager. 
The general idea is that Geraldine was 
expected to have little pigs which in 
turn could produce and ultimately be 
sold and the profits distributed for the 
aid of under-privileged children and 
other worthy causes. 

But Geraldine is a particularly pro- 
lific porker. Last week she took her 
work very “literally” and had a litter 
of eleven little porkers. To any other 
pig eleven “piglets” would be some- 
thing to boast about but Geraldine 
merely took it in stride for it was the 
third litter she’s produced since the 
Kiwanians adopted her last fall. 

The Kiwanis plan bears a striking 
similarity to the “chain letter craze” 
for with each new generation will 
come multiplication. Members of the 
4-H clubs throughout the county each 
receive a certain percentage of the lit- 
ter and the rest of the pigs are sold. 

And Geraldine is the keystone in 
this new industry. 

Raymond, Washington, Herald 


&) 
Ship Ahoy! 

Most unusual pro- 
gram of the year 
was held recently by 
the Englewood, Chi- 
cago, Kiwanis club. 
A regular meeting 
was held on deck of 
the imaginary “S.S. 
Kiwanis” at the Y.M.G.A. Tables 
were placed around the swimming 
pool on “deck” the ship, and waitress- 
es in sailor costumes served the Ki- 
wanians. Mermen and mermaids dem- 








Ronald Rowland and Donald Rankin, representing 
Port Huron, gen a with Major Edward Bowes. 


This photo was taken on stage after broadcast on 
September 1 in New York City. 


onstrated their swimming and diving 
ability while cool ocean breezes were 
generated by several electric fans. 

In charge of this unique program 
was Kiwanian George Wm. Premer. 
Songs of the sea extolling the virtues 
and vices of various Kiwanians were 
composed and led by Herman Nibbe. 
Dr. Arthur Volkman, president, wore 
a captain’s uniform. 


©) 
He Tooted Trumpet for Port Huron 


When Major Bowes saluted Port 
Huron, Michigan, in his Original Ama- 
teur Hour broadcast on September 1, 
Ronald Rowland, the young man with 
the cornet in the above picture, repre- 
sented the honor city and also the Ki- 
wanis Club of Port Huron and the fa- 
mous Port Huron Kiwanis Band, in 
which he is first trumpeter. 

Ronald is a son of Major J. T. E. 
Rowland, a member of the Port Huron 
Kiwanis club, who is commandant of 
the Port Huron Salvation Army. 


od) 
One of the Five was Roe! 


Announcement has been made in 
Miami to the effect that Roe Fulker- 
son who once practiced optometry in 
Washington, D.C. was among the sev- 
enteen who recently took examinations 
for Florida licenses to practice the pro- 
fession. Five of the seventeen gradu- 
ates of optometry schools passed the 
examination, and one of those five was 
Roe. He took the examination, it was 
stated, to check up on himself. 


© 


St. Louis Kiwanis is on the Air 


Every Tuesday night at 10:15 
o’clock, Central Standard Time, you 
may tune in KMOX in St. Louis to 
hear the members of the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Louis singing as their theme 
song, “The Kiwanis Booster Song,” 


and then the heralding announcement: 

“Greetings, friends. 

“What use do you make of your 
leisure time? 

“The Educational Division of the 
Public Affairs Department of KMOX 
in codperation with the Kiwanis club 
presents ‘At Your Leisure.’ ” 

Thereafter follows an interview with 
a member of Kiwanis, on his hobbies. 
So far the program has presented In- 
ternational Trustee Charles B. Hol- 
man of West End Kiwanis, on boys’ 
work; Jimm Daugherty of the Jimm 
Daugherty Advertising Company, on 
original rhymes; Charles E. Osterkamp, 
of International Shoe Company, on old 
shoes; George H. Schlatter of the La- 
clede Gas Light Company, on gas 
gadgets, and Harold D. Duffy, of S. G. 
Adams Company, on coppersmithing. 
Scheduled to be heard soon are James 
C. Brown, of Employers Mutual In- 
surance Company, airplanes, and M. 
Reed Bass, of the David Ranken Jun- 
ior Trade School, on guns. 

The program was arranged through 
Harry W. Flannery, who is a member 
of the St. Louis club, and news com- 
mentator and news director for KMOX. 
The chairman of the Kiwanis commit- 
tee is Pat Flavin, who works with Jerry 
Hoekstra, director of the public events 
department at KMOX, in presenting the 
programs. Jimm Daugherty, as an ad- 
vertising man, is a member of the 
committee assigned to the job of check- 
ing and revising scripts. 





Kiwanian Frank Passalacqua and Kiwanis em- 
blem which he made for last Benicia, California, 
birthday party. Frank has made a similar emblem 
for each of thirteen such parties of the Benicia 
Kiwanis club, all outstanding inter-club events. 
He gets up at 3 A.M. in order to have freshly 
picked flowers for the emblem and that’s what we 
call true Kiwanis devotion. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Kiwanian George W. Davis, Beverly 
Hills, California, has been elected 
chairman of the Southern California 
Trust Officers Association. 


Kiwanian Elmore R. Torn of Long- 
view,. Texas, is agricultural director of 
the East Texas Chamber of Commerce; 
which serves seventy counties of the 
State of Texas. In this capacity it is his 
responsibility to work with his com- 
mittees in planning programs of work 
that will help increase the farm family 
income and generally elevate the plane 
of rural life in East Texas. He re- 
cently went to Washington, D.C., as 
secretary to the State-Wide Cotton 
Committee of Texas’ delegation of 46 
people who presented Texas’ claim for 
the cotton research laboratory. 


Sincere if belated congratulations to 
Kiwanian H. H. Myers and Mrs. Myers 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary last June. 


Frank G. Weiss of the Gravois, St. 
Louis County, Missouri club, has been 
appointed Chief of Police of Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 


Secretary E. E. Jones, Newport, 
Washington, has been appointed Junior 
Grand Steward of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Washington for the coming 
year. 


When Past President Edward C. 
Rutz severed his official connection with 
the city management of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, the Kiwanis club passed a 
resolution congratulating him on his 
signal success in his earnest efforts at 
civic improvement. 


Kiwanian John J. Langenbach of 
Raymond, Washington, has received a 
reappointment as chairman of the Pa- 
cific County Budget Review Committee 
for the fourth successive year. He is 
also serving his second year as trustee 
of the Washington State Elks Associa- 
tion. 


Past President Rae L. Egbert, Staten 
Island, New York, has been reap- 
pointed Junior Grand Deacon of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of the State of 
New York. 


Past President W. E. Elam, Green- 
ville, Mississippi, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Mid-South Section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Pontiac, Illinois, Kiwanians in the 
public eye include Dr. T. J. Boner, Pres- 
ident of the Illinois Chiropractic Asso- 


ciation and Dr. Russell P. Armbruster 
who has just finished a successful term 
as president of the State Osteopathic 
Association. 


George LaFray, member at Seattle, 
Washington, has been elected president 
of the Seattle Municipal League. 


Former International Trustee and 
Past Governor A. Heber Winder of 
Riverside, California, was _ re-elected 
president of the California State Board 
of Education. 


Here are some Greenville, Ohio, Ki- 
wanians who are holding public office 
for the year: Jay W. Minnich, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce; Dr. C. J. 
Mills, president, Medical Society; E. J. 
Seiler, L. W. Martin and Carl G. Rentz 
are on the Board of Health; President 
J. M. Boyer, Rev. Frank B. Thomas and 
Secretary Roy ©. Kester serve on the 
Boy Scout Committee. 


Kiwanian D. E. MacKenzie of New 
Westminster, British Columbia, has had 
conferred upon him the highest honor 
within the reach of the Odd Fellows or- 
der in British Columbia, the Degree of 
Chivalry which he received from the 
Patriarchs Militant, the uniformed 
branch of the Odd Fellows. 


Kiwanian Ernest O. Knight of De- 
troit, Michigan, has been made com- 
mander-in-chief of Detroit Consistory. 


Thomas C. Madigan, Belmar, New 
Jersey, has been appointed Advocate for 
the Knights of Columbus of New Jersey. 


Dr. H. L. Benedict, member at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, was elected president of the 
Ohio Society of Osteopathic Physicians. 


Kiwanian Dr. Thomas Morgan, San 
Francisco, California, has been elected 
president of the California Osteopaths 
Association for 1938-39. 


Three Indianapolis Kiwanians receive 
honors: Clyde E. Titus was elevated 
to Grand Commander of Indiana 
Knights Templar; Roy R. Bair was 
named a regional vice president of Cul- 
ver Military Academy; and Otha C. 
Herdrich was elected president of the 
Indiana Association of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


Chicago Kiwanian George F. Grignon 
was elected President of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America at its 
52nd Annual Convention. 


Tribute was recently paid in a Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, newspaper to Kiwanian 


Melvin H. Sater, who has begun his 
fortieth year in banking, has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Madison Ki- 
wanis club for 14 years, and district 
secretary-treasurer for four years. 


Arthur E. Parker, having served 20 
years as secretary of the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, club, holds the record in 
point of service of any secretary in 
Kiwanis International. He also holds 
other important positions such as the 
presidency of the Manitoba Associated 
Board of Trade, the chairmanship of 
the advisory traffic commission of the 
city of Winnipeg, and directorship of 
the Institute of Safety Engineers of 
Canada. 


Congratulations are extended to Ki- 
wanian John Vasalenek of the Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, club who was unani- 
mously elected Grand Exalted Ruler 
of the Grand Elks’ Lodge for Canada 
and Newfoundland. 


Rabbi Leon S. Lang of Temple Oheb 
Shalom, Newark, member of the New- 
ark, New Jersey, club, was re-elected 
treasurer at the annual convention of 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America. 


Past District Governor Carl L. Brat- 
tin of Sidney, Montana, is President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, member 
of the Sidney School Board, City At- 
torney, Secretary of the Deaconess 
Hospital Association and a Vice Pres- 
ident of the Montana Bar Association. 


The Hamburg, Iowa, Reporter, pub- 
lished by Fred W. Hill, long-time mem- 
ber of the Hamburg club, was awarded 
highest honors in the weekly newspa- 
per class at the recent convention of 
the National Editorial Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, for distin- 
guished community service. Kiwanian 
Hill has long been active in the pro- 
motion of the Peony Festival which is 
a yearly spectacular community event, 
drawing thousands of people annually. 


L. W. Larson, Secretary-Treasurer 
at Coral Gables, Florida, whose ad- 
dress is Post Office Box 581, will be 
glad to play correspondence chess with 
any Kiwanians in the United States or 
Canada. Kiwanian Larson says he 
does not claim to be a wizard but feels 
some fine Kiwanis friendships could 
result. 


Congratulations to Dr. Theodore H. 
Schmidt, member of the Kent, Ohio, 
club, who has been elected president 
of the Ohio State Board of Dental 
Examiners. 
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Honor ‘’Pathfinder of the West’”’ 
By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K.C. 


Immediate Past International President 


Winnipeg and St. Boniface 

clubs participate in celebration 

paying tribute to famous French 
explorer of the Northwest. 


IWANIANS of Winnipeg and St. 
kK Boniface worked earnestly and 
effectively to assist in the success- 
ful bicentennial celebration honoring 
Pierre Gaultier de la Verendrye, “The 
Pathfinder of the West,’ the famous 
French explorer whese achievements 
won him world fame. 

One of the most colorful historical 
pageants ever produced or witnessed 
in Western Canada resulted from the 
indefatigable efforts of the executive 
chairman of the la Verendrye Bicen- 
tenary Committee and his able assist- 
ants. The chairman was The Reverend 
Antoine D’Eschambault, D.S.T., D.J.C., 
Honorary Member of the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Boniface. The Pageant, Street 
Parade and Procession details were un- 
der the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of 
Winnipeg and under the chairmanship 
of Dr. James H. Skaling, Winnipeg Ki- 
wanian. The Old Time Fair or Fete 
Champetre was organized under the 
auspices of the St. Boniface club with 
Allan Ramsay acting as general chair- 
man. 

The participation in this historical 
event, paying tribute to the great ex- 
plorer of the Northwest, by the clubs 
of Winnipeg and St. Boniface brought 
Kiwanis added prestige and made their 
efforts even more appreciated than 


before. The celebration contributed 
mightily to the great objective of a 
forever united Canada. 

Many distinguished visitors were 
present from Eastern Canada and the 
United States. Among these were: 
The Hon. J. A. P. Cardin, Min- 
ister of Public Works, Dominion 
Government, Ottawa; Hon. Onesime 
Gagnon, Quebec Minister of Mines and 
Fisheries; Comte Robert de Dampierre, 
Minister of France to Canada; His 
Worship, Mayor A. Pitt, of Three Riv- 
ers, Quebec; Monseigneur Comtois, 
Archbishop of Three Rivers, Quebec; 
Monseigneur Camile Roy, Rector of La 
Valle University; Monseigneur Maure- 
ault, Rector of the University of Mont- 
real; Hon. Romeo Lorrain, M.L.A., for 
Papineau, Quebec; Hon. Auguste Boy- 
er, M.P., for Chateauguay, Quebec; 
Mr. Georges Bouchard, M.P., represent- 
ing the County of Kamouraska, Que- 
bec; Rev. J. A. Baisnee, P.S.S., Director 
of the French Institute of Washington, 
D.C., and Official Representative of the 
Republic of France; Premier Bracken, 
of Manitoba; J. S. McDiarmid, Minister 
of Mines and Natural Resouréés;*Mani- 
toba; Most Rev. Archbishop Matheson, 
Winnipeg; Monseigneur Yelle, Arch- 
bishop of St. Boniface; Hon. Saveur 
Marcoux, Manitoba; Superior Judge 
Fabre-Surveyer and Judge Howay, 
representatives of the Commission of 
Historical Sites and Monuments, Mont- 
real, Quebec; Hon. W. J. Tupper, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Manitoba; Mayor 
George C. MacLean, of St. Boniface; 
and Mayor John Queen, of Winnipeg. 


Club Administration 
By CARLETON P. SCHAUB 
Past Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Member, Saint Paul Club 


governor and governor of this dis- 

trict, and from observations made 
during those terms, I am basing the 
following statements: 


F eve my experience as lieutenant- 


The successful clubs have been those 
clubs which have 

Kept up their attendance record. 

Had good club meetings. 

Maintained a_ strong membership, 
educated in Kiwanis. 

Carried out their financial responsi- 
bilities. 

Made real the objects and objectives, 
and administrative policies of Kiwanis 
International, through active commit- 
tees. 


These successful clubs have had 
“Club Administration”—which, defined, 
is: Direction; management and govern- 
ment of its affairs; leadership. It is the 


executive part of the club. Therefore, 
successful administration depends-upon 
the executives elected each year. 

No club can have good administration 
if it depends, in the selection of its 
executives, on the “Good Fellow” basis 
alone. 

Now you Club Presidents have a real 
responsibility, if you honestly want 
your club to be considered a successful 
club the coming year, as during Octo- 
ber the annual club meetings are held 
to elect officers for the ensuing year, 
and at least four weeks prior to your 
club’s annual meeting you presidents 
are required to appoint a Committee on 
Elections, to receive and make nomina- 
tions. This Committee on Elections 
should be selected with care; it should 
be comprised of men who will use judg- 
ment and discrimination and who will 
personally investigate the qualifications 
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of each nominee, as well as pre-deter- 
mine the nominees’ willingness to serve. 
This committee should base their sur- 
vey of candidates upon the following 
five points: 

1. Kiwanis Education 

2. Kiwanis Service 

3. Kiwanis Loyalty 

4. Kiwanis Leadership 

5. Kiwanis Personality 

Let me elaborate upon these five 
points: 


1. KIWANIS EDUCATION 

Does he know Kiwanis? 

Does he know the Objects of Ki- 
wanis? 

Does he know the Objectives of Ki- 
wanis? 

Does he know the administrative 
routine ? 

Does he know the obligations of Ki- 
wanis membership? 


2. KIWANIS SERVICE 
What is his Kiwanis record of serv- 

ice? 

What is his attendance record? Is 
it above the average attendance 
maintained by the club? 

What is his record of service on 
club committees ? 

Is he willing to render additional 
service? 

Do his health, time and vocation 
permit him to devote the time 
necessary to fulfill the duties re- 
quired of the office? 


~~ 


3. KIWANIS LOYALTY 

What is his record in support of the 
club? 

What is his attendance record? 

Has he been a supporter of c!ub ob- 

jectives ? 

Has he been a supporter of inter- 
club meeting's ? 

Has he been a supporter of divi- 
sional conferences ? 

Has he been a supporter of district 
conventions ? 

Are all of his club obligations paid? 

Will he be altruistically sincere in 
his efforts without being motivat- 
ed by mercenary ambitions? 


4. KIWANIS LEADERSHIP 


What ability has he shown as a 
leader ? 

Is he broadminded ? 

Is he level headed? 

Is he enthusiastic? 

Is he a good judge of character and 
ability ? 

Is he tenacious ? 

Is he patient? 

Is he tactful? 

Has he vision to plan? 

Has he ability to inspire confi- 
dence? 

Has he heart interest in specif 
tasks? 

Will he delegate responsibility to 
others ? 

Will he be a credit to the club? 

Will he codperate? 

{s his business position one of au- 
thority and directive responsibili- 
ty? 
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5. KIWANIS PERSONALITY 


What is his character? 

Is he generally admired? 

Is he democratic? 

Is he patriotic? 

Does he possess poise—balance? 

Does he possess a degree of wit and 
humor? 

What is his business reputation? 

What is his financial responsibility 
and credit reputation ? 

Has he been active in his own trade 
organization or professional so- 
ciety ? 

Is he civic minded ? 

Is he influential in civic affairs? 

What is his moral character? 

Does he have good health? 


Now in summing up these points al- 
low credit for those points which show 
weaknesses but which can be corrected. 
(If you can find a member who rates 
100%, make him your permanent club 
president! ) 


I am sure if club presidents will ap- 
point members to the Committee on 
Club Elections who will follow the fore- 
going outline in selecting nominees, 
you will have club administration which 
will guarantee success. 


The newly elected president, with the 
help of his Board of Directors, should 
follow the same set-up in the selection 
of his club committee chairmen. And 
let me urge that particular attention be 
given to the selection of the chairmen 
who will head the Membership Com- 
mittee; Kiwanis Education Committee; 
Program Committee, and the Atten- 
dance Committee. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize 
one more point—financial responsibili- 
ty. Your club cannot lay claim to good 
club administration, to success as a 
Kiwanis club, or to a strong member- 
ship, if it does not meet its financial 
obligations. Financial responsibility 
can be attained through the adoption 
and operation of an annual or semi-an- 
nual budget, which should be prepared 
by a Finance Committee, or, if the club 
is numerically small, by the Board of 
Directors. If your club will budget 
your estimated income and proportion- 
ate it among your obligation items, and 
then religiously live up to it, only one 
thing can then interfere with a healthy 
financial condition and that is failure 
to collect dues and luncheon assess- 
ments. 

Good club administration makes a 
successful Kiwanis club. Your club’s 
membership will reflect its leadership. 


The Value of a Local Objective 


for a Kiwanis Club 
By P. C. SOMERVILLE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, Illinois 


O organization of any nature 
may hope to continue long in 
existence unless it has certain 

ideals which are the real reason or ex- 
cuse for its being. 

The ideals behind an organization 
are its real foundation and basic pur- 
pose which attracts new members and 
holds the interest and attention of 
those who already are on its roster. 

Such ideals are frequently difficult 
to define and to explain in practical 
terms. They are invisible forces which 
operate behind the scenes and fre- 
quently never come to light before the 
publie except through some practical 
results obtained. 

Some of the greatest factors influ- 
encing the course of man’s life on this 
earth are invisible forces—things we 
can’t see. Gravity exerting a hold on 
every object on the face of the globe 
—the moon pulling on the world and 
creating tides in the ocean, electricity 
performing countless tasks of service 
for mankind; and radium by an un- 
seen force doing much to aid the 
health and well-being of humans—are 
just a few of these invisible forces 
which influence our daily lives. 


There are other influences which 
serve to shape and mold the character 
and life of humans. To name just one 
of these, and one in which we, who 
are gathered here today, are intensely 


interested, is the club work—the noon- 
day luncheon club, so to speak. Much 
of the good work and service of the 
Kiwanis club is obvious and easy to 
recognize by anyone who will make an 
effort to see. Some are not so obvious 
and remain invisible even to the most 
earnest believers in the Kiwanis Club 
movement. In our organization there 
are many invisible factors working to 
create a spirit of harmony, promote 
friendship and fellowship, and per- 
form other tasks to make the human 
life richer and more complete. 

However, let me say that Kiwanis 
clubs exist in many cities, exerting a 
dominating influence in their sphere, 
and yet many of the inhabitants of 
those cities are not aware of the pres- 
ence of the club nor of the influence 
which it is having upon civic affairs 
and even on the daily course of their 
lives. Nothing less than an apple fall- 
ing on their heads, as it did on Sir 
Isaac Newton’s, will awaken them to 
the realization of its presence. 

Many of these persons, even when 
they have their attention directed to 
the work of our organization, remain 
still unmoved by its influence. Some 
when invited to join our Kiwanis club 
and benefit from its advantages and 
assist in carrying on the good work 
of stamping out various evil forces 
and practices remain aloof, perhaps 
interested but not active. 
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But if your club is to have life, if 
it is to have vitality, if it is to have the 
old Thomas Carlyle spirit of getting 
on, it must have some tangible objec- 
tive, some thing that can be seen, some 
visible object that will set fire to the 
inner spirit of the members, so they 
will have a burning zeal within their 
beings to push their objective to the 
greatest possible height. 

Let me tell you the story of Ki- 
wanian —————— of the 
Club in Division ————-of the ———— 
District. He was what is known as 
a lone wolf. He went about attending 
to his own business, mingling but lit- 
tle with his neighbors, apparently bent 
on the desire to increase his holdings, 
to increase his wealth, carefully stor- 
ing away for the rainy day. He is a 
grain man; that is, he buys, as you 
and I would say, on the Board of 
Trade, careful, shrewd, zealous, climb- 
ing the ladder of success, so far as 
worldly goods are concerned. Some 
three or four years ago he was asked 
by a member to be his guest at the 
luncheon of the - Kiwanis 
Club. As this day in question hap- 
pened to be one on which the markets 
were closed, he accepted, it being his 
first visit to a meeting of the club. I 
do not know what was on the trestle 
board at the time of the club meeting 
on that day, but I have learned that 
there was something that opened his 
eyes. As a result he became interested 
in the workings of that Kiwanis club. 
Within six months he was a member 
of it, and today he is the leader of the 
local youth movement in ————-—. He 
is busying himself with the practical 
work that belongs to what you and I 
know as the “Boys and Girls Work,” 
and so zealous is he with his interest 
in this that the accomplishment of the 
Club in that particular field 
of work is one of the most noted 
throughout Kiwanis International. 

Someone is needed to fight the pests 
and maladies of mankind in order to 
make this a better place in which to 
live. Many have offered their lives 
for this purpose, and one of the most 
successful was Louis Pasteur. 

Pasteur was passionately devoted to 
work and in work he found his inspi- 
ration for living. Pasteur became a 
laboratory assistant and discovered 
how to produce tartaric acid. He was 








appointed a college professor and 
turned his attention to diseases of 
beers and wines, and his discoveries 


of the actual process of fermentation 
and means of preventing wines and 
beers from spoiling and souring revo- 
lutionized the whole industry. 

Pasteur was urged to make a study 
of the diseases of silk worms which 
were ruining the French silk industry. 
He was able to isolate the germs of 
two widespread diseases, and not only 
save the French silk industry but also 
that of all silk-producing countries. 
He found the remedy for chicken chol- 
era and then anthrax. He developed 
his famous Pasteur treatment for pre- 
serving milk and discovered a serum 
to treat hydrophobia in both man and 
dog, greatly reducing the death rate. 
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Although Pasteur’s discoveries and 
achievements were of great benefit to 
mankind and commercially were val- 
ued at billions of dollars, he himself 
chose to remain poor to set an example 
of simplicity. 

The work which Louis Pasteur and 
others have done to cure man’s mala- 
dies is being carried forward today by 
members of Kiwanis clubs who are 
just as enthusiastic and sincere in their 
efforts as was this great scientist. I 
have thus briefly sketched the marvel- 
ous work of Louis Pasteur just to 
bring to your minds that in the heart 
and brain of some boy or girl in your 
community there is a latent Louis Pas- 
teur, and your club can have such an 
objective that the latent ability, 
through the work of your club mem- 
bers, may be brought into activity, so 
that thirty years from now, forty years 
from now, your club may have great- 
ness overshadowing it on account of 
the marvellous work some youth has 
accomplished, having “been inspired 
through work fostered upon him by 


the Kiwanis club, working through its 
great objective. 

Listen! Mankind suffers from other 
maladies such as greed, jealousy, ha- 
tred, racial and religious intolerance, 
and selfishness. These, too, need to be 
corrected and cured, and our Kiwanis 
International is directing its efforts in 
these channels. 

So I appeal to you to have your 
club choose a worthy objective, one 
that is noble, great and vital; one that 
is for the welfare of mankind; one 
that may help the children of our day; 
one that may inspire and nurture a 
better citizenry for tomorrow. 

Take your objective and lay it upon 
your Kiwanis altar. Light the fires of 
enthusiasm within your being, and as 
your club may strive to accomplish its 
great objective you will find that your 
inner forces, that the spirit of accomp- 
lishment, that the power of getting on 
will be developing your members in- 
dividually, promoting friendship and 
good fellowship, and the reward will 
be a task well done. 


Corn and Kiwanis and a Million Dollars 


(From page 585) 


working on his corn breeding theories. 
To the everlasting credit of the bankers 
it should be said, however, that they 
didn’t jam the brakes on full, that they 
used their own knowledge of corn to 
justify an extension of the last loan and 
made it possible for Pfister to sell for 
$35,000 a crop of corn which if just 
measured in bushels would have gone 
for $2,000. Then things went easy 
financially. In 1936, the following year, 
every kernel of corn that could be got- 
ten together was sold at $10 a bushel 
and the take-in was $150,000. Last year 
every state in the corn belt produced 
orders ranging from six bushels up and 
the receipts were $400,000. 

Here is the story very much briefed. 

Back in 1925 Lester Pfister went to 
the Iowa State Fair and talked corn 
with the man who one night sat on a 
lunch counter stool next to him. They 
talked far into the night for this lunch 
counter neighbor was Henry Wallace, 
then an Iowa farm paper editor, now 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“We talked about corn breeding,” 
said Kiwanian Pfister. “There were 
things no one had done, except a few 
men of science. They had not tried to 
control tassel pollen to produce better 
corn. Ear selection alone is something 
like breeding cattle and ignoring bulls. 
I got going after that night with Editor 
Wallace.” 

The next ten years were tough ones. 
He started in 1925 on inbreeding experi- 
ments with 388 ears of Krug corn. Over 
each tassel he placed a paper bag to 
collect pollen and prevent haphazard 
pollination. On the ear shoots he tied 
‘another bag. When he figured the tas- 
sel bag was full of pollen he slipped it 
off. This he inverted quickly over the 
silk of the ear on the same stalk. Then 
he snapped off the stalk. This was in- 


breeding and incredible as it sounds he 
used 100,000 bags and made 50,000 hand 
pollinations. This inbreeding sired 
runty ears. Until 1929 he pollinated 
and snapped and bagged. Then he was 
down to four runty ears, the results of 
five inbred generations, tough and able 
to stand about anything. He shelled 
these ears and started to make his first 
crosses. The next years were years of 
work with rays of encouragement com- 
ing now and then. He needed all of the 
confidence he could get. He needed the 
inspiration of that paragraph he had 
once read, “On the plains of hesitation 
bleach the bones of countless millions 
who at the dawn of victory sat down to 
rest and resting died.” 

Lester Pfister didn’t rest. He worked 
out the crosses and double crosses and 
in 1935 as he expresses it, “the thing 
clicked.” 

His corn increases the yields twenty- 
five per cent and now planted on more 
than 2,000,000 acres in Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio will put $10,000,000 in 
farmers’ pockets this year that would 
not otherwise have been there. 

He is not stopping his work as a 
breeder. On an experimental acreage 
he has laid out plots that will receive 
thirty varieties of the best Yellow Dent 
corn and from these he personally in- 
tends to produce 10,000 inbreds and in 
the next ten years that will mean not 
less than a quarter billion pollinations. 

He feels that the really good varieties 
of open pollinated corn will disappear 
unless something is done to save them. 
Already fifty percent of the seed planted 
in the corn producing states is hybrid 
and the amount is destined to increase 
until there will be no other type planted. 
Somehow one feels that Kiwanian Pfis- 
ter can take care of about any corn 
situation that arises. Of the seven in- 
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breds that supply the basis for 95 per- 
cent of the hybrids now in practical use 
three were developed by him. 

No wonder Life Magazine sent pho- 
tographers and writers to see Kiwanian 
Lester Pfister, no wonder his work was 
dramatized in the radio “March of 
Time” and in the moving picture fea- 
ture of the same title, no wonder Coun- 
try Home calls it “the most amazing 
success story of the year,” no wonder 
The Reader’s Digest features the story 
and no wonder Lester Pfister has regu- 
lar audiences with writers and hundreds 
of appointments with photographers. 

He made the grade. 

It made us feel right proud too when 
we saw his membership card stuck up 
in his office where it could be seen by 
anyone who entered and we were glad 
to see The Kiwanis Magazine on the 
table. 


The States Look Across 
Their Boundaries 
(From page 582) 


fight for the proposed uniform laws, 
and the officials who will administer 
them. Also present were representa- 
tives of the United States Government 
and of the Province of Ontario. Legis- 
lators who make conservation laws dis- 
cussed problems with the state and 
federal officials who administer con- 
servation laws. The Conference decided 
that the international aspects of the 
question could be best covered in a 
treaty with Canada, and this recom- 
mendation was forwarded to the De- 
partment of State. Thus, it appears 
that this problem is nearing solution, 
although at the twenty-two preceding 
conferences exactly nothing had been 
accomplished. 

With nearly two million people liv- 
ing in three hundred thousand trailer 
homes and sixty thousand trailers be- 
ing purchased each year, it is apparent 
that uniform legislation is necessary 
to cope with the problems arising out 
of the house trailer. Eight eastern 
states met and set up an Advisory 
Committee on Uniform Trailer Legis- 
lation, which has drawn up proposed 
uniform regulations. These regulations 
will be presented_to the legislatures of 
these eight states for adoption at their 
next sessions. 


Similar progress has been made in 
regional conferences on highway safe- 
ty, uniform state marriage laws, bank- 
ing, and many other subjects. 

Intergovernmental coéperation is 
not presented as a cure-all for political 
ills. No governmental organization can 
guarantee perfect laws or perfect ad- 
ministration of laws. But, as it has been 
developed by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, it is beginning to provide 
the one thing which has heretofore 
been conspicuous by its absence—the 
machinery of continuous contact and 
coéperation among state governments. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 

















Q. Should I arrange for the leader- 
ship training school this fall in my di- 
vision? (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. No, but you should codperate with 
your successor in every possible way as 
he makes the arrangements. 


~ 


Q. The president of a successful club 
in my division thinks it unnecessary for 
his successor to attend a training school 
as the club setup is efficient and the 
officers elected are experienced execu- 
tives. What is the answer? (Lieu- 
tenant Governor) 


A. The same reasons that motivate 
experienced surgeons and physicians to 
attend clinics, automobile dealers and 
other merchants to attend trade shows; 
i.e., he probably will learn something. 
In addition he will have an opportunity 
to contribute something to the execu- 
tives from clubs with less efficient oper- 
ation whom he will contact. If Ki- 
wanis did not have something new in its 
program and methods each year, it 
would die exactly as automobile sales 
would decrease without new models. 
Clubs without divisional, district, and 
International contact are as soon out- 
moded as any automobile and become 
nearly as conspicuous, 


° 


Q. What about political addresses be- 
fore clubs by candidates, especially be- 
fore the primaries? (Secretary) 

A. If I were program chairman, they 
would be “out.’”” Why take up the time 
of the club in listening to a half dozen 
candidates? It’s bad enough to take 
the time of the club afterwards by 
hearing the winners. Unless the win- 
ners represented opposite sides of some 
important question to which they would 
direct their messages, they wouldn’t get 
on the program in my club if I had any- 
thing to say about it officially. 


° 


Q. What do you advise relative to 
succession in office from vice president 
to president? (Secretary) 


A. To be perfectly honest with you, 
we don’t advise anything. We outline 
the advantages of training, experience, 
and testing but we also call attention to 
the handicap that an iron clad rule 
places on the club by making it com- 
pulsory to advance an individual to the 
presidency who may be unqualified to 
meet the problems of the office at the 
time of succession. Personally I believe 
in experience and training as qualifica- 
tions but not succession. 


Q. We have your Public Affairs Com- 
mittee program which gives as item one 
“open forums or club discussion of so- 
cial, economic and governmental ques- 
tions.” Just how far can these discus- 
sions go into the realm of controversy? 
As an example, some time ago we pre- 
sented a subject of vital interest to the 
community, the Federal Housing Au- 
thority and its proposed activities in our 
city. The chairman of the authority 
presented information concerning the 
slum clearance program, which of 
course, was a matter of wide community 
interest. Later another side was pre- 
sented by a member of the Authority 
who resigned because he could not see 
the feasibility of the plan. The club 
took no action, just listened to both 


sides of the question. Was that with- 


in the province of the club as an activ- 
ity of the Public Affairs Committee? 

We have another matter of very deep 
community interest. The city has ap- 
plied for a federal grant under P.W.A. 
to install a sewage disposal plant to 
include a very expensive sewer exten- 
sion to completely cover the city. There 
is a wide variance of opinion, but little 
knowledge on the part of the public as 
to what it is all about. It is proposed 
that a member of the Public Affairs 
Comimttee obtain full information con- 
cerning this matter and present it in an 
informative manner to the club. This 
is not with the idea that the club shall 
take any action, but merely obtain in- 
formation authoritatively as to its 
benefits and its costs. Some members 
of the club take the stand that this is 
too controversial a matter to present. 
Others demand that this be done, that 
through the prestige of the club, entree 
is made possible to proper sources of 
information and as a civie club it has 
a right to present this information to 
its members. Now what do you say? 
Can the club safely have such a pro- 
gram? (Chairman, Club Committee on 
Public Affairs) 


A. Your public affairs program as 
outlined in your letter in my opinion is 
entirely in line with the intent and pur- 
pose of the public affairs program sug- 
gested to the clubs. Many clubs go even 
further than you indicate by conducting 
community forums on these great prob- 
lems. 


I think it usually works out better for 
the presentations to be made on the 
basis of two outside authorities, one for 
and one against rather than a presen- 
tation after study by a member of the 
club. There is less possibility of either 
side charging prejudice. 
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The Modern Way To 
Neighborliness 


(From page 590) 
overlooking of needs. Social work ex- 
ecutives and officials have been relieved 
of the burden of financing their agen- 
cies, and have been enabled to give more 
time to actual service. Methods of 
budgeting have been developed that en- 
able budget committees, frequently 
made up of the community’s soundest, 
most level-headed, and most social- 
minded citizens, to allot funds in ac- 
cordance with community needs. 

The entire social service programs in 
over 60 cities have been surveyed, and 
many others will be made during the 
coming years. The purpose of these 
studies is to find out how the work of 
all the agencies adds up in terms of 
human needs being met, what services, 
if any, can be lopped off, and what ad- 
ditional services need to be developed in 
order that the community may have the 
very best social program possible. 

This unified approach to study and 
planning for social services is the out- 
growth of the codperative efforts men 
and women have been making in their 
community chests and councils of social 
agencies. First, the raising of money 
has seemed the all-important objective; 
experience has then led citizens to see 
that the spending of the money is just 
as important and that they have an ob- 
ligation to see that the program is just 
as effective as they can make it. 

Community chests, with the aid of 
Kiwanis and other service clubs, and 
with the cordial codperation of various 
other groups and individuals, have be- 
come the modern “way to neighborli- 
ness” by which citizens can effectively 
express their concern for their neigh- 
bors’ needs. 

S 


Punish Violators—Curb 


Accidents 


(From page 596) 


experience is the greatest of all teach- 
ers, a daily procession of humanity 
passing before one for three years 
sharpens one’s judgment in detecting 
the frailties of mankind and in develop- 
ing an instinct for separating truths 
from untruths. It is a sad commentary, 
but one which my experience forces 
me to express, that ninety per cent 
of all violators are, to state it delicate- 
ly, prevaricators. Obviously this con- 
dition calls for a Solomon’s wisdom, 
which every judge wishes he had, to 
mete out judgment proportionate to 
the degree of prevarication. 

Even though the courtroom is a 
place of trial and tribulation, I thor- 
oughly enjoy my part in the great 
work of attempting to regulate and 
control traffic with a view to protect- 
ing lives and property. The travail of 
humanity in a courtroom is, however, 
frequently relieved by the ludicrous 
and bizarre that are ever present in 
humanity. The soberest of judges 
could not fail to chuckle over the in- 
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stance of the man arrested for a traffic 
violation by an officer who couldn’t 
spell Czechoslovakia, the birthplace of 
the violator. In desperation the officer 
designated Europe as the man’s birth- 
place and by reason of incomplete de- 
scription it was necessary to discharge 
the man. 

In my comparatively short period as 
judge of one of our City Courts, I am 
naturally forced to certain convictions 

a philosophical viewpoint as it were 
toward my work. It is made up by 
the belief that while educational cam- 
paigns and mechanical safeguards are 
necessary adjuncts to any broad pro- 


gram of traffic control, the first and 
only dictum of law enforcement is that 
fear of penalty and certainty of pun- 
ishment are the greatest deterrents to 
law breakers. 

To discharge the law without fear or 
favor, putting the high and the lowly, 
the rich and the poor through the same 
hopper has given our City Courts the 
reputation of being fair and consider- 
ate. We welcome that designation so 
long as we do not gain a reputation 
for being easy and, more particularly, 
so long as our fatality and injury list 
keeps reducing. 


Business Man—What Now? 


(From page 586) 


the earnings ordinarily reported to tax- 
ing agencies and that is the percentage 
of federal income tax demanded of the 
wealthiest taxpayers today. 

But coming down the scale to the 
average business man, we find that 
taxes of all kinds absorb over one- 
third of all net business and profes- 
sional earnings, which means that we 
must work two days out of every week 
or one-third of our time to pay govern- 
ment expenses. 

Yet, back of all taxes there are cer- 
tain privileges, customs, luxuries. or 
conveniences as direct causes, which we 
ourselves have helped to bring about, 
and in all probability would not will- 
ingly give up or forego. Among them 
we might mention our wonderful net- 
work of fine, hard-surfaced roads 
throughout the United States; our li- 
braries housed in marble palaces; our 
beautiful parks; our unexcelled system 
of public schools; our wonderful com- 
munity houses; our magnificent public 
institutions, ete., etc. All of these have 
developed swiftly during the past twen- 
ty-five years, far beyond the dreams of 
our fathers, but not without exorbitant 
costs which we must now pay in grow- 
ing taxes. 

Politicians seem to forget that the 
first great building cost of such mag- 
nificent buildings and improvements, 
is only the first cost and burden and 
maintenance year after year is an added 
burden not considered. 

Recently, other and still heavier bur- 
dens have been added, with many of 
which we disagree, but disagreement 
does not pay the fiddler. 

Hence, we are met with two de- 
mands, One is to pay our just taxes as 
best we can—stop growling—and do 
something definite toward preventing 
further increases until business is well 
able to meet its present burden. 


2. Labor, and the need for Manage- 
ment and Diplomacy in Business 
Faced with a great number of new 
federal and state labor laws, it is cer- 
tainly true that business men are no 
longer “owners” of their own enter- 
prises. In fact, they soon may be lucky 


if they are permitted to sign their own 
checks or carry keys to their own build- 
ings. As some people think, the morning 
greeting to workmen by 1950 may be 
“Please sirs, I’m just the owner of the 
business. May I come in here or shall 
I go around to the back entrance?” 
Such, we repeat, may be true, unless 
the country wakes up to the fact that 
property rights must remain sacred 
under the Constitution. 

Yet, business men are at fault for 
much of this destructive legislation. 
Not all of them. But a sufficient num- 
ber have for years been arrogantly 
foolish and have refused to recognize 
the growth of intelligence among work- 
men on the one hand and the danger- 
ous influence of foreign agitators on 
the other. 

Gradually these fires of dissension 
grew until they were found to be popu- 
lar political vote-getting fire-brands. 
Then, Congressmen were elected on 
such platforms and the many new one- 
sided labor laws are now the result. 

But the rashness and recklessness of 
labor and of the Unions themselves, 
and the lawlessness of strikers have 
already swung the pendulum of public 
opinion the other way, until recently 
we have seen many court decisions up- 
holding property rights and the equal 
right of the employer with the em- 
ployee to a full share of justice and 
protection. 

Certainly the further fact must soon 
be recognized that every man in Amer- 
ica must be protected in his personal 
right to work for his living at such 
times and places as he pleases, so long 
as he earns an honest livelihood and 
does not interfere with the property of 
others. 

For such American principles, not 
only every business and professional 
person should fight, but every laborer 
as well. To do otherwise reduces all 
labor to slavery and the slave masters 
are not capitalists, but the leaders of 
labor themselves. 

Therefore, before it is too late, I call 
upon all citizens, including both la- 
borers and capitalists, to meet in har- 
mony, to be frank with each other and 
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to solve the problems of labor with fair 
and equal rights to both parties. 

Business executives should take their 
employees into their confidence, deal 
with them diplomatically and help in 
every way to teach them that the path 
of the employer today is one of the 
most difficult to follow and that all 
capital is now invested at a great risk, 
because of the uncertain and high -cost 
of labor and government. 

Furthermore, it must be understood 
that not all of the labor legislation is 
wholly wrong. As a matter of fact, 
practically all of the new laws have in 
them some excellent principles which 
employers as well as employees will 
want to retain. 

We suggest that you get copies at 
once of the 1938 Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act (Wage and Hour Law), 
the Wagner National Labor Relations 
Act, the Byrnes Anti-Strike Breakers 
Law, the Federal Anti-Injunction Act, 
the Federal Civil Liberties Act, and the 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act and 
study the employer’s responsibility un- 
der each. You will have a hard time to 
find any employee responsibility, but 
such as it is you should know it. 

When you have made a fair and im- 
partial study of all of the laws that 
affect your business, sit down and write 
your Congressmen, not heatedly but 
fairly and honestly. Commend the good 
points, and condemn the bad. 

In such a sane and sensible way only 
can we reach a point of safety and 
common sense with our legislation. 

Failing in this, you deserve no sym- 
pathy, if laws are written adversely to 
your convictions or the public interest, 
as you see it. 


Conclusion 

So, why not approach your business 
problems today and tomorrow in the 
same spirit you would if it were your 
first day with a brand new business? 
For then you would be optimistic and 
hopeful and you would plan on a pres- 
ent-day basis of cost with all of its 
contingencies so your budget would 
provide for them. — 

All over this marvelous country right 
now, this very hour, there are thou- 
sands of stout-hearted beginners start- 
ing new enterprises in the face of all 
the things that “doom all business to 
failure” according to established con- 
cerns, whose executives spend much of 
their time in finding fault with condi- 
tions without doing very much about it. 

I realize that it is difficult to take a 
middle road in these times, or even a 
sane road. But calm consideration of 
all sides of public questions will do 
much to broaden our vision, 


1. Labor is too costly for present-day 
demands. 


Yet, few executives try to work out 
sensible plans with labor in order to 
secure greater production at less cost 
and leave labor in a comfortable po- 
sition. It is not impossible through 
coéperation. 
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2. Overhead Costs are disastrous in 
many centers when sales decline. 
But little is done by the majority to 
actually study overhead costs. It is 
claimed, and probably correctly so, that 
less than 25 per cent of all business ex- 
ecutives really know their overhead 
costs and would refuse to spend a dol- 
lar to find out the facts. Such anti- 
quated methods in regard to costs can- 
not long continue under modern swiftly 
changing times and conditions. 


3. Taxes of all kinds are exorbitant 
and steadily growing. 

Yet not more than 10 per cent of our 
business men give them second thought 
until the time comes to make out a 
tax return, or they are faced with an 
assessment. Then they rant and rave. 
They swing merrily through all sorts 
of deals throughout the year and get 
themselves hopelessly involved in high 
taxes—then do a lovely piece of swear- 
ing and sweating to try to get out of 
a dilemma, after they are in it. The 
majority of such costly experiences 
might be avoided by sober, honest 
thought before the transaction is con- 
summated. Real estate is often bought 
without considering carrying costs, and 





it is often sold without thought of 
profit taxes or loss limitations. Thou- 
sands of other daily experiences in- 
volving other matters than taxes occur 
just as carelessly. 


4. Insurance is not —_ costly, but 
greatly misunderstood. 


Millions of dollars worth of insur- 
ance is being carried today and prem- 
iums paid, yet in case of loss due to 
technicalities or carelessness of the in- 
sured, it might be worthless. Not one 
out of a hundred policies, whether fire, 
life, casualty or what not, are ever read 
by the insured and not even that num- 
ber are understood. 

And so we could go on and on—but 
space will not permit—so may this final 
thought register. 

Approach each day as a new day— 
each task as a new task—each unit or 
thing as entirely new and determine 
that you or someone in your employ 
will treat it as new and therefore 
find out all about it, so you will be able 
to utilize it to your best advantage. 

“Today shall always be the friend of 
man” and the newness of things will 
be cause for a thorough knowledge of 
them, that they may the better serve 
our needs. 


Youth Faces New Problems 


(From page 583) 


Although the school should be the 
chief agency for vocational guidance, 
there are more young people out of 
school than in, and many who are out 
of school become victims of fly-by-night 
schools which promise rosy jobs for 
those who take their specialized courses. 
In some states, public employment 
offices try to help in choosing voca- 
tions. Some private agencies are also 
concerned with the problem, though 
their facilities are necessarily limited. 
Many business firms are also interest- 
ed. They have found that a badly ad- 
justed worker means waste and _ in- 
efficiency. Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, 
the Y’s, labor unions, and such organ- 
izations as the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs are at work on the problem. But 
there is no one agency, comparable to 
the school, which is equipped at present 
to help the majority of the out-of-school 
youth. Such service as is given by the 
agencics mentioned above is not usu- 
ally a major responsibility, and reaches 
only a fraction of those who need help. 
It would seem, therefore, that since 
vocational guidance is essentially an 
educational task, it should be under- 
taken as an extension of the school’s 
activities, or by a special counseling 
service attached to public employment 
bureaus. Such service should not end 
when a youth gets a job. He should be 
encouraged to prepare for a_ better 
job, and aided in finding it. 

Placement bureaus are of little value, 
however, when there are no jobs to be 
found. By the middle of the depression 
it became apparent that special atten- 


tion had to be given to thousands of 
needy youth who were being forced out 
of school yet who had no real hope 
for jobs. To meet this need the Na- 
tional Youth Administration was estab- 
lished. The N.Y.A. is employing more 
than 470,000 young people on its Stu- 
dent Aid and Works Program. Part- 
time jobs are provided for about 315,- 
000 needy students in high school and 
college to enable them to continue their 
studies. In addition, about 150,000 
young people who have left school are 
employed on special public work proj- 
ects. Some vocational training is pro- 
vided with their jobs. 

Distinct from the N.Y.A. but some- 
what like it is the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps for young men. Although 
established as an emergency agency, 
many groups such as the Advisory 
Committee on Education, believe that 
the C.C.C. should be made permanent. 


Youth at Play 

Most youth rank a suitable oppor- 
tunity for recreation as next most im- 
portant after a job. It is hard, of 
course, to find out just how young peo- 
ple do spend their spare time. Merely 
asking them does not always get the 
whole story. A boy might list swim- 
ming as his chief recreation if he were 
asked in July, but maintain that it was 
card playing if he were asked in win- 
ter. 

In cities the question of play is large- 
ly one of money. For the well-to-do 
there are no end of opportunities. 
Every good-sized city has it tennis 
courts, gymnasiums, golf courses, and 
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swimming pools for those who want 
them. There are theatres, movies, pro- 
fessional sports, horseback riding, and 
the automobile for those who are less 
active. But the average boy and girl, 
whether employed or not, can pay for 
recreations such as these only occa- 
sionally. One trip to the movies each 
week is all they can afford and there 
are six other nights to be filled in with 
less expensive pastimes. 

Inside the home, reading is a com- 
mon pastime. Unfortunately, the read- 
ing of most young people is limited to 
the newspaper, popular-fiction periodi- 
cals, and inferior books. It is enceurag- 
ing, however, to find that the propor- 
tion of young persons who read is high- 
er at 24 years of age than at 16. Guid- 
ed reading services through libraries 
would undoubtedly be of great help to 
youth, but more than a third of the 
population of the country is out of 
reach of libraries. Considerably more 
than half of the youth who live in the 
country or small towns have no access 
to them. 

The shortage of clubs is most acute 
for young people from 18 on. High 
school youth are well organized. But 
when they leave school they also leave 
their clubs. Since they are not ready 
for adult organizations, and cannot af- 
ford their own, the majority stay out- 
side altogether. That there is a special 
need for co-ed groups is shown by the 
experience of the Y’s and the recent 
spontaneous development of “cellar 
clubs” in some of our large cities. The 
W.P.A. has done an excellent job in 
providing leadership for these organ- 
izations. But apart from the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., and the various student 
and church groups, there are no large 
youth organizations appealing to the 
18 to 24 age groups. 


Youth and Marriage 


Marriage is more of a youth problem 
than is ordinarily realized. A _ little 
more than a third of the young women 
between 16 and 24 are married. Young 
couples face many difficulties arising 
from ignorance or lack of training. 
They know little about purchasing or 
budgeting. Many waste what little 
money they have in installment buying. 
The fact that some have enjoyed rela- 
tively high incomes when living with 
their families adds to the difficulty of 
adjusting to the low income of the aver- 
age young couple starting out in life. 

Far too much ignorance still exists 
about the type of sex knowledge neces- 
sary for marriage. Girls receive more 
instruction in the home than do boys, 
yet the recent studies show that only 
about one young woman out of five had 
received such information at home. 
The problems arising out of this are 
many and complicated and frequently 
can only be solved by the most expert 
advice. However, youth has become in- 
creasingly aware of its need to learn 
how to establish a normal home life. 
In a number of colleges, students have 
asked for courses on preparation for 
marriage, and in a few cities marriage 
and family clinics have been estab'ished 
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by welfare societies, churches, and 


other agencies. 


Youth in the World 

If we were to judge solely by the 
opinion of the older generation, we 
might suppose that many young people 
make bad citizens. Youth has always 
been in “revolt.” But if young people 
are less conscious of their responsibility 
as citizens than they should be, the 
older people are scarcely in a position 
to throw stones. Most students believe 
in the catch phrases of democracy, but 
they show little interest in specific is- 
sues. They know little about local civ- 
ic affairs and less about more distant 
problems. 

In this short article it is impossible 
even to list all of the steps which have 
been suggested whereby adults can dis- 
charge their responsibilities to youth. 
Among the most concrete are those 
submitted by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education early in 1938. 
After analyzing the defects in our pres- 
ent educational program, the commit- 
tee made a long series of recommenda- 
tions among which the following are 
perhaps the most basic: 

1. A system of federal grants to the 
states for education. 

2. Special grants to improve the pre- 
paration of teachers, to aid in the con- 
struction of new buildings, and to 
strengthen the state departments of 
education. 

8. All grants to be divided among 
the states in proportion to their finan- 
cial need. 

4. The student aid program under 
the N.Y.A. to be continued until at 
least 1945. 

5. The work camps of the C.C.C. and 
the work projects of the N.Y.A. to be 
united and placed under one agency. 


6. A vocational counseling service 
for youth to be established in the of- 
fices of the United States Employment 
Service. 

7. Special federal grants to the 
states for library service in country 
areas. 

8. No federal agency to sponsor na- 
tional organizations of youth, though 
encouragement may be given to club 
work under local or private agencies. 


New Best Sellers 

The above material on the problems 
confronting today’s young people is 
drawn largely from the most recent 
pamphlet of the series published by the 
Public Affairs Committee of New York 
City, prepared in codperation with the 
American Youth Commission. 

The idea of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee was born in the midst of the de- 
pression. Everybody was talking about 
America’s economic problems, but few 
were familiar with the actual facts 
about them and it was clear that the 
citizen must be intelligent about what 
is happening to him economically. 

A plan was worked out by a group 
that organized itself under the name 
of the Public Affairs Committee to at- 
tack the problem in the field of social 
and economic problems affecting Amer- 
ican welfare by digesting outstanding 
research and disseminating these popu- 
lar summaries as widely as possible 
through all available methods—the 
press, the radio, and pamphlets. 

It was felt that the publication of 
pamphlets to sell for 10 cents should 
be the starting point, and it was de- 
termined to reduce the findings of any 
study, however intricate, into not more 
than 10,000 words that could be under- 


stood by anyone with a high school 
education. 
In the two and a half years that 
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the Committee has been organized, 22 
pamphlets have been published and 
700,000 sold. The pamphlets group 
themselves under several broad sub- 
ject headings. There are a number of 
particular interest to the citizen as a 
consumer, such as Credit For Consum- 
ers, Doctors, Dollars, and Disease, Why 
Women Work, How We Spend Our 
Money, and Can America Build Houses? 
Others, Security Or The Dole, This 
Question Of Relief, Restless Ameri- 
cans, and Labor On New Fronts are of 
interest to workers in industry. Four 
pamphlets, Farmers Without Land, 
Saving Our Soil, Farm Policies Under 
The New Deal, and The South’s Place 
In The Nation deal with agricultural 
subjects. Then there are a few pamph- 
lets which are more difficult to classify, 
such as Income And Economic Prog- 
ress, Readjustments Required For Re- 
covery, and The Supreme Court And 
The Constitution. 

The pamphlets are published at ap- 
proximately monthly intervals, and 
those to be issued in the autumn in- 
clude a summary of the recent Brook- 
ings Institution study, Industrial Price 
Policies and Economic Progress, and 
pamphlets on taxation; the conquest of 
disease, by Paul de Kruif; the facts 
behind the syphilis campaign; and edu- 
cation. 

The pamphlets are _ distributed 
through various channels. They are 
widely used in classes in economics and 
social problems in colleges and high 
schools throughout the country. They 
are on the shelves of several hundred 
public and special libraries. They have 
been purchased by civic, business, po- 
litical, religious, and labor organiza- 
tions for distribution to their mem- 
bership, and they have been purchased 
by various government offices, for use 
in their educational work. 


Ponca City, Okla., Winner in Silver Division 


Sept. 7—Speaker, R. O. Wilson; 
mock trial—school patrol. Sept. 14— 
Speaker, Gordon V. Smith; subject, 
“Constitution”; music—Max Phillips. 
Sept. 21—Speaker, Charles P. Howell; 
subject, “Junior High School Bond 
Issue”. Sept. 28—Speaker, Dr. W. A. 
Franklin; subject, “Curricular Activi- 
ties and Revisions”. 

Oct. 5—Speaker, H. L. Schall; sub- 
ject, “American Legion Convention, 
New York”. Oct. 12—Speaker, Floyd 
Coates; subject, “Columbus and the 
Discovery of America”; also short talk 
by Joe Miller—Kiwanis Convention. 
Oct, 19—Speaker, Orin E. Ellifrit; sub- 
ject, “Report of District Convention”; 
also remarks by L. R. Northeutt and 
R. O. Wilson. Oct. 26—Speaker, L. D. 
Edgington; subject, “Business Condi- 
tions of America.” 

Nov. 2—Speaker, Representative of 
Collins and Aikman Corporation; mov- 
ing pictures of textile industry. Nov. 8 
—Speakers, Felix C. Duvall and R. O. 
Wilson; ladies night honoring R. O. 
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Wilson. Nov. 16—Speaker, Dr. D. W. 
Ohern; subject, “We Look at the 
World”. Nov. 28—Speaker, V. A. Har- 
gis; subject, “Thanksgiving Theme”. 
Nov. 30—Speaker, Ted Cox, Coach, 
Oklahoma A. & M.; members of foot- 
ball team and school officials were 
guests at meeting; music by Cowboy 
Quartet, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Dec. 7—Speaker, E. V. McCollum; 
subject, “Oil Exploration”. Dec. 14— 
Speakers, Bob Meek and Orin Ellifrit; 
conference reports. Dec. 21—Speaker, 
Rev. O. L. Shelton; subject, “Christmas 
Theme”. Dec. 27—ladies night and the 
installation of 1938 officers—dinner 
dance. 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Jan.—Sent large delegation to Still- 
water club, including speakers and 
musical entertainment. Sent Kiwanis 
Glee Club (22 voices) and nine other 
members to evening meeting at Paw- 
huska. 

Feb.—Put on program for Blackwell 
club. Delegation of seven to charter 

















presentation ceremonies at Stillwater. 
Sponsored child welfare program at 
Blackwell, Dr. C. E. Northcutt, speak- 
er. 
April—Committee pushed the “On to 
Indianapolis” move and handled ar- 
rangements for those attending. 

May—Made thorough investigation 
of possibility of establishing a new club 
at Perry. , 

June—Held a joint meeting with 
Blackwell and Tonkawa on All Ki- 
wanis Night at Blackwell. Total of 100 
attended from Ponca City, including 
members and their ladies. Our Glee 
Club appeared on the program as well 
as speakers from this club. 

Aug.—Provided entertainment for 
Ladies Night at Pawhuska and a large 
delegation from Ponca City attended. 

Sept.—Handled hotel and transpor- 
tation arrangements for a large dele- 
gation at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Oct.—Thirty-four attended district 
convention at Fort Worth, including 
entire uniformed Glee Club of 22 voices. 
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Nov.—All clubs in vicinity invited to 
dinner dance honoring District Gov- 
ernor-elect Bob Wilson. In addition, our 
Inter-Club Relations Committee did ef- 
fective routine work in furnishing 
guest speakers to other clubs and in 
promoting attendance at both Inter- 
national and district conventions. 


4. COMMITTEES 


Designation Number of Meetings 
Achievement ....... en een ee eS 12 
ARMORGANCD . 225605 on bok ccas cae 
INTO i i ececeesnapwe 13 
Boys’ & Girls’ Work. ONEES AM, 
House & Reception.......... Ree es — 52 


Inter-Ciub “Relations:............:2...4025 8 
Laws & Regulations.............................. 5 
Membership & Classification..............12 
DUNN ei, aga ous au ake ideo rases 13 
Kiwanis E:ducation..................<...<... Lae 
fe OM 2s | 9 oP REA 11 
SN el loos yhccb setae eee. wesc aes 8 
oy es ee NE ee 12 
Rural & Urban Relations....................18 
Sapport:-of Churches. «:...:..:...065..cc800. 4 
Under-Privileged Child........................ 13 


Vocational Guidance............... ae 9 
For the first time in the history of 
this club each and every standing com- 
mittee made a written report each 
month to the Board of Directors con- 
cerning all committee activities. 

All of the committees, the duties of 
which were connected with programs 
and club administration, functioned 
regularly throughout the year. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the work of the 
attendance committee which each and 
every week throughout the year con- 
tacted absentee members the day fol- 
lowing the club meeting and made 
actual arrangements for the making 
up of attendance of the absentees. As 
a result the club record of better than 
95% average attendance throughout 
the eleven years of its existence was 
maintained. 

The program committee operated on 
the budget plan whereby programs 
were planned in advance by the quarter 
and whereby each and every member 
of the club at some time during the 
year was responsible for a portion of 
one or more programs. The Music Com- 
mittee was active throughout the year 
and its activities with respect to the 
maintenance of the Kiwanis Glee Club 
are reported in Section II. The House 
and Reception Committee was on hand 
well in advance of each club meeting 
to make necessary arrangements and 
greet all members and visitors. The 
Kiwanis Education Committee  wel- 
comed all new members into the club 
and conducted a regular short-course 
of instruction for new members. 

The work of the other committees is 
reflected in club activities reported 
under Section II, it having been the 
policy of the club throughout the year 
to specifically charge the appropriate 
committee with responsibility for in- 
itiating and carrying out the club ac- 
tivities. 

5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
For the most part the social activi- 


ties of this club are closely allied with 
inter-club activities. On each of the 


occasions listed in the Inter-Club Rela- 
tions section designated as a Ladies’ 
Night party, the social side of the meet- 
ing was carried out with appropriate 
entertainment and dancing. 

On one occasion during the year the 
wives of members of the club were in 
attendance at our regular noon lunch- 
eon with a surprise party and program. 

On four different occasions when our 
club members met with farmers in 
rural sections near the city the wives 
also attended and refreshments and a 
general social program were arranged. 

In the fall our entire membership 
joined with the other four civic clubs 
of the city in carrying out a large “get 
acquainted” party for all of the teach- 
ers in the Ponca City schools. A total 
of more than four hundred were pres- 
ent. Without doubt the good will of the 
schools and school instructors is as- 
sured by this social affair which has 
become annual. 

6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL 

Our club has been meticulous in ob- 
serving its duties to district and Inter- 
national Headquarters. Regular dele- 
gates were sent to the International 
Convention at Indianapolis. The club 
also sent the entire Glee Club to the 
District Convention at Fort Worth, 
Texas, and twelve additional persons 
attended. 

The Mid-Winter Conference and 
Training School at Dallas was attended 
by three members of this club and the 
officers of the club attended the divi- 
sional training school held at Alva. 

Two articles, accompanied by pic- 
tures, were deemed worthy of publica- 
tion in The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
“Ki-Notes” of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict devoted the major portion of one 
issue concerning our turnout at the 
Fort Worth Convention. 

During the year the club codperated 
with the district committee on laws 
and regulations by redrafting and 
amending the club by-laws to conform 
in all particulars to the latest form of 
standard club by-laws. All monthly 
and semi-annual club reports as well 
as the achievement report for the pre- 
ceding year were prepared and for- 
warded promptly when due. 

All dues and obligations to both Ki- 
wanis International and the Texas- 
Oklahoma District were paid within 
the time prescribed by the Internation- 
al and district by-laws. 


SECTION II—ACTIVITIES 

1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

Under-privileged child work in the 
past has been the major activity of this 
club and will without doubt so continue. 
Each year’s experience in the life of 
this club has developed a little better 
and more efficient plan of handling this 
activity. Our principal activities in this 
field are toward the complete physical 
well-being of all children in the city, 
the parents of whom are unable to 
furnish necessary or advisable medical 
or surgical attention. 

Our Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee includes the club surgeons, phy- 
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sicians and specialists and also a num- 
ber of lay members of the club who 
look after the detail work of the com- 
mittee. There is a secretary for the 
committee as well as a chairman and 
each member of the committee is re- 
sponsible for seeing that some phase 
of the activity is carried out. The chil- 
dren needing attention are brought to 
the notice of the club through the medi- 
um of the school nurse, the city nurse 
and the school teacher. Examining 
clinics are held at which all under-privi- 
leged children are carefully examined 
and a complete record is made of the 
history and condition of each child; the 
operating clinics are then held at sev- 
eral times during the year when not 
only the club doctors but other physi- 
cians and surgeons of the city are pres- 
ent to assist with their necessary pro- 
fessional services. The following is a 
resumé of the accomplishments during 
1937: 

City-wide examining clinics—3 

Examining clinics at schools—9 

Tonsil and Adenoid operations—61 

Appendix operations—20 

Total surgical cases—149 

Pneumonia cases—15 

Miscellaneous cases—28 


All surgical cases are handled at the 
local hospital and expense of hospital- 
ization is taken care of through the pro- 
visions of the Oklahoma law relating 
to crippled and under-privileged chil- 
dren, whereby funds are made avail- 
able in each county for hospitalization 
of under-privileged children, upon com- 
mitment by the county judge in each 
case. Our under-privileged child clinic 
has also hanaled numerous cases upon 
commitment by the county judge, of 
children residing elsewhere in the 
county, so that it can truthfully be 
said that this club can and does render 
the necessary medical and surgical care 
to all under-privileged children in the 
entire community. 

The committee also arranges for the 
obtaining of glasses for children with 
defective vision and dental work is 
regularly taken care of by the club’s 
two dentists. We developed one new 
part of our under-privileged-child pro- 
gram during the year by assigning to 
each and every member of the club the 
names of several children who had in 
the past received medical or surgical 
treatment from our clinic. Members 
were required to actually find and con- 
tact both the child and the parents in 
each case and to ascertain the results 
of the work of the club, and in cases 
where the child was not progressing 
properly further services were render- 
ed. This investigation period was fol- 
lowed by one of our regular club lunch- 
eons at which each club member was 
required to bring one of the children 
to the meeting. This check-up work has 
done more to bring home to every in- 
dividual member of the club the full 
importance of this type of activity 
than anything previously undertaken. 

During the year our committee pre- 
pared and submitted to the district 
Under-Privileged Child Committee a 
complete analysis of the set-up of our 
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clinic and the experience of the club 
in this type of activity as well as the 
analysis and digest of the Oklahoma 
law which makes possible the taking 
care of the costs of the child hospital- 
ization. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 

The committee in charge of this work 
attempted no startling innovations, but 
throughout the year worked consistent- 
ly through the medium of the Boy 
Scouts and the Junior Police Patrol, 
which latter activity is traffic control 
by grade school students in the neigh- 
borhood of the school buildings while 
children are on the streets. In addition 
to this, one member of the committee 
took on the duties of scout master and 
participated freely in the scout work of 
the entire area. 

Our club participates in 
children for Junior Police 
through the Chief of Police, a Police 
Department specialist in first-aid and 
the head of the Safety Department of 
the Continental Oil Company, all of 
which individuals are members of our 
club who devote a great deal of time 
and effort to this work throughout the 
year. 

Encouragement is always given to 
students in their activities, especially 
by having as guests of the club stu- 
dents who had announcements to make. 
One program during the year was de- 
voted to traffic safety and took the 
form of the safe driving skit, which 
was enacted by a group of children. 
Another program was given by mem- 
bers of the scout organization, illus- 
trating their training with special em- 
phasis on first-aid. Still another pro- 
gram was devoted to a report by Boy 
Scouts of the National Jamboree at 
Washington. In addition, the committee 
has made plans for the re-establish- 
ment of the Kid Baseball League, a 
city-wide summer play activity. 

The club made a donation of money 
to purchase Christmas presents for 
children in the State Odd Fellows’ 
Home; and also donated money to make 
sasier the lot of three boys in the State 
Reformatory on recommendation of the 
County Judge. Through the County 
Judge, the club regularly aided the 
court in several cases involving juve- 
niles, and the judge has commended 
our club publicly for its thorough co- 
éperation in his work with children. 
3. CITIZENSHIP (Not reporting) 

Due to overlapping activities and 
general public spiritedness prevailing 
here, we placed no special emphasis on 
this work in 1937, and we elect to re- 
port on this under other classifications. 


4. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 
Through the medium of our regular 
Rural and Urban Relations Committee, 
with the assistance of the entire mem- 
bership, successful meetings were held 
in every vicinity surrounding the city 
during the year. On one occasion we 
were joined by the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce in conducting a 
large meeting at the Pa-He School, east 
of the city, at which there were present 
approximately five hundred farmers 


training 
Patrol 


and their wives and Kiwanians and 
Chamber of Commerce members and 
their wives. Appropriate addresses 
were made and moving pictures and 
other entertainment were features of 
the meeting. 

Kiwanians and their wives attended 
five other rural meetings of a similar 
nature during the year and our com- 
mittee as a matter of routine furnished 
entertainment numbers for meetings at 
country schools throughout the year. 
There is no question but that our club 
and its members are widely and favor- 
ably known throughout the rural sec- 
tions because of our many such visits. 

Our committee worked steadily with 
the Chamber of Commerce in con- 
nection with projects for road improve- 
ment and extension of electric facilities 
to rural districts. Much encouragement 
to 4-H Club activities was also given 
and on one occasion the club enjoyed 
a luncheon at which the meat was from 
a prize steer raised by a 4-H Club boy, 
purchased for this purpose by one of 
our members. 

The committee also rendered valu- 
able service to a rural school district 
adjoining the Ponca City school dis- 
trict for the purpose of having the 
rural district joined with our city dis- 
trict, giving better facilities to the 
children in that area. 

At the conclusion of the spring 
school term the rural school commence- 
ment exercises for the rural _ school 
graduates for the entire county were 
held in Ponca City, our club disbanding 
its regular noon luncheon to meet with 
these children and their families at a 
local park for luncheon. More than one 
thousand were present. It was a most 
successful project. 

5. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

“Kiwanians—Open up Your Experi- 
ence to Youth through Vocational 
Guidance.” 

During 1937 the Vocational Guidance 
Committee accepted the implied chal- 
ienge of the year’s slogan with unto'd 
benefit to the youth of this city. In 
1937 we took the initiative. 

In previous years the Vocational 
Guidance Committee has offered its 
services to various organizations and 
for some reason has not been called 
upon to a degree sufficient to utilize 
the talents of the committee or the 
club. 

Codperating with the high school 
faculty we prepared a questionnaire 
which allowed each student in the 
school (between 800 and 900) to give 
a first, second and third choice for a 
vocation. Seventy-two separate voca- 
tions were listed on the questionnaire 
in order that each student could make 
selections from a comprehensive list of 
recognized vocations. Each student was 
permitted a first, second and third 
choice. in the hope that those undecided 
as to their life’s vocation might defin- 
itely conclude to follow a specific vo- 
cation. 

Each student was then requested to 
prepare questions which he would like 
to have his counselor answer. This 
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accomplished two objectives: 

(1) Stimulated mental 
among the students and 

(2) Aided the counselors in de- 
termining what type of information 
the students thought they needed. 

Upon analysis of the answers to the 
questionnaire, we had groups ranging 
in number from 2 to 150 individuals 
for the various vocations and in both 
first, second and third preferences. The 
larger groups were divided but a coun- 
selor was provided for every group re- 
gardless of its size. 

The high school class schedule was 
arranged to allow the period from 
10:30 to 12:30 each Friday for the ac- 
complishment of our program. The 
school authorities arranged meeting 
rooms and vocational schedules for all 
of the students. 

Providing qualified counselors foi 
the various groups was surprisingly 
easy; of all the people we asked to act 
as counselors we had only one refusal. 

Each counselor was given a guide 
enumerating the important phases of 
any profession and then admonished 
against trying to convince any student 
to select any vocation as a life’s work. 
We felt that only the facts concerning 
a vocation were important and if a 
student determined he or she was not 
interested in a particular vocation that 
our program would be just as success- 
ful since the student’s energies and de- 
velopment could then be devoted to 
some other vocation. 

This planned part of our program 
was completed in six weeks. During 
that period counselors were provided 
for 360 groups on 68 vocations. Many 
(about 150) students were given an 
opportunity to contact their counselor 
while at work, thereby getting first- 
hand information concerning the voca- 
tion in which they were interested, and 
counselors have established a continu- 
ing contact with students interested in 
their vocation. 

Upon termination of the planned pro- 
gram, we had the supervisor of extra- 
curricular activities at the high school 
explain the accomplishment of our pro- 
gram to the club as a whole. From 
this talk and from unsolicited comments 
from other high school teachers, from 
parents and from the counselors we are 
convinced that our program was most 
successful, and that it should by all 
means be continued. 


6. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

In the realm of public affairs, it is 
difficult for an active club, such as ours, 
to dissociate club activities from those 
of individual members. Eight mem- 
bers of our club were on the directorate 
of the Chamber of Commerce; twenty- 
five members took part in the annual 
Chamber of Commerce budget drive, 
and practically the entire membership 
worked in the Community Chest Fund 
Drive. 

Several committees, aided by volun- 
teers, took an active part in Clean-Up 
Week and Safety Week. A group of 
our members fostered a local unit of 

(Turn to page 636) 
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PUBLIC SPEAKER 
‘‘A speech must be leav- 
ened with laughter if you 
hope to keep an audience 

with you.”’ 
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LAWYER 
*‘A good story has won 
many a case for me.’’ 
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EDUCATOR 
‘‘Sugar-coated instruction 
is more likely to stick in the 

student’s memory.”” 
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SALES MANAGER 
*‘Drive home the point with 
a good story’’ is my motto. 
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EXECUTIVE 

*‘A little humor is a great 

aid in getting along with my 

associates and employees. ’"’ 
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MINISTER 
“It’s no sin to smile! | 
weave good stories into 
my sermons and informal 
talks.’ 


DOCTOR 
*‘A cheerful bedside man- 
ner is often worth more than 
medicine.’” 





CLUB WOMAN 
““1’ve learned in my expe- 
rience as a club speaker 
that women do appreciate 

humor.”’ 
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AND YOU'LL WIN 
YOUR POINT / 


AUGHTER stimulates ACTION. 
It breaks down barriers; 
smoothes troubled waters; annihi- 
lates antagonisms; converts foes and 
wins friends. The problem, of course, 
is to find precisely the right story 
for the right time and place. To meet 
this need we have long planned a 
regular encyclopedia of humor. And 
now we're ready to go to press with 
America’s BIG Fun Book—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor. 

Here, in a thousand closely-packed 
pages, we give you the very cream 
of the country’s humor— jokes, anec- 
dotes, stories, comic poems, toasts, 
introductions— 


Thousands of Laughs 
for YOU to Use 


You’ve seen other collections of 
humor. But nothing like this. Here 
we offer more material than you 
would expect to find in half-a-dozen 
ordinary books. And material you 
can put right to work. Everything 
classified and indexed so you can find 
just what you want when you need 
it. This was planned and designed as 
a $5 book, but we are accepting ad- 
vance orders at only $3.95. Prompt- 
ly on publication the price goes to 
$5. ACT NOW and save $1.05! 
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Here is the standard reference work 


DICTIONARY OF DEFINITIONS: More than 2,000 perti- 
nent (and impertinent!) definitions, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Examples: Bore—one who opens his mouth and puts 
his feats in it; Politician—one who stands for what he thinks 
the voters will fall for. 


GEMS OF HUMOR: The funniest stories, essays and 
sketches in the English language. Classics of all time 
grouped here for your convenience. 


2,500 NEW FUNNY STORIES: A brand-new collection, 
including the favorite anecdotes of more than 150 celeb- 
rities. Complete subject index enables you to find a story 
quickly for any occasion or situation. 


187 COMIC POEMS: All your old favorites from Casey at 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Insure the success of 
your next speech. 


of American Humor. A wealth of 
material that is New, Bright, Enter- 
taining and above all, Usable 


} ORDER NOW AND SAVE. *9% 


MAXWELL DROKE, Puablisher, 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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PRICE ON SECO 
PUBLICATION “0% 
eine 
ADVANCE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED AT ONLY 
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the Bat to The Ballad of Captain Kidd. Yes, and a choice 
collection of new ones, too! 


TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: One of the most com- 
plete collections of toasts ever published. A feature that is 
really a book in itself. 


24 CLEVER WAYS TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER: We are 
all called on now and then to present some friend or ac- 
quaintance to an audience. Here are some practical sugges- 
tions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 HUMOROUS RESPONSES TO AN INTRODUCTION: 
“Getting off to a good start” is one of the speaker’s real 
problems. In this section we suggest some graceful ways 


to “break the ice.” 
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Ponca City, Okla., Winner in Silver Division 
(From page 632) 


the National Safety Council. The club 
aided another civic club by donation and 
by active participation in a campaign 
for funds to purchase two iron lungs for 
the local hospital, which equipment is 
available without cost to anyone need- 
ing it in this vicinity. 

We have provided speakers for pub- 
lic gatherings and radio programs on 
all civic enterprises throughout the 
year, furnishing a complete radio pro- 
gram in support of the Chest Drive. 

A measure of our general activity in 
public matters is found in the fact that 
the Kiwanis club was given a total of 
543 column inches of newspaper space 
during the year, only half of this be- 
ing routine reporting on club meetings. 

Kiwanis Glee Club 

Our justly famous Glee Club, which 
is a male chorus of twenty-two voices, 
made great advancement during the 
year, and has served as a means of 
publicizing our club far beyond our lo- 
cal boundaries. The Glee Club filled 
twenty-seven major engagements dur- 
ing the year, before audiences other 
than the local club. In addition, the 
entire organization was sent to the Dis- 
trict Convention at Fort Worth, where 


it received a splendid ovation in appre- 
ciation of the fine entertainment pro- 
vided. Both Ki-Notes of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District, and The Kiwanis 
Magazine published the picture of this 
organization, together with highly com- 
plimentary articles which were not pre- 
pared by local enthusiasts. 

We have found that this organization 
serves the three-fold purpose of enter- 
tainment for the public, fostering of 
kind regards for our club, and public- 
izing our city in surrounding communi- 
ties, and throughout the Southwest. It 
is difficult to get even a small commit- 
tee together a few times a year, but 
when we consider that this big group 
of Kiwanians, all business and profes- 
sional men and not musicians, meet and 
work sometimes as often as three times 
in a week, to serve Kiwanis and the 
community, the Ponca City club may 
justly take pride in this extra activity. 

This Achievement Report is respect- 
fully submitted in accordance with the 
Kiwanis International Achievement Re- 
port Rules, this 30th day of January, 
1938. 

L. R. NorTHCUTT, President, 
CLIFFORD WETZEL, Secretary. 


Why John Kiwanian Doesn’t Go To Church 


(From page 588) 


glorified Chamber of Commerce pro- 
gram of high pressure stunts and pro- 
motional enterprises. He says his 
scientific mind has been shocked with 
the discovery that half the theological 
teaching is uninformed as to the latest 
biological, anthropological and psycho- 
logical theories. He says the clumsy 
liturgies have failed to find his dramatic 
sensibilities. He says his aesthetic na- 
ture, accustomed to the more perfect 
technique of the theatre has remained 
unmoved. 

He is comfortably convinced that the 
ministers are responsible. The last 
faint twinges of conscience rebuke are 
thoroughly anesthetized. He goes, on 
Sunday morning, vindicated and un- 
troubled, to the unfailing comfort of 
number one tee. His own spiritual na- 
ture may shrivel, the church may lan- 
guish and grow weak, but after all the 
church, not John Jones ner John Ki- 
wanian, must take the blame. 

One particular John Jones, whose 
heart outpouring appeared last August, 
tells how at the age of twenty he had 
achieved the lofty religious habit of 
going to church without external com- 
pulsion in much the same manner as 
that in which he went to the Sunday 
dinner table, “and with the same sopor- 
ific effect.” But, alas, somehow he 
learned that he could make it to the 
table routine without enduring the pre- 
ceding church service, involving as it 
did its first faint flicker of mental ef- 
fort at the start before entering into 
its final phase of somnolent desuetude. 
He quit going to church and started go- 
ing straight from bed to dinner. Since 


then it has been his magnificent ob- 
session to discover why other people 
do not go to church. 

This magnificent obsession of this 
particular John Jones has led him to 
attend religious services all over the 
country, varying all the way from negro 
holy rollers in the deep South to ultra 
liberal humanists in the far West, and 
in each of them he has found plenty 
of reasons why the place should not be 
crowded with spiritual questers like 
himself. Occasionally, he admits, he 
has happened in on services where they 
were, as he says, “packed in,” with 
plenty of reasons, he confesses, for the 
packing. But in order that there might 
be no flaw in his argument, he insists 
that the brilliant preachers in these 
few cases would have been far better 
off if they had had no churches to hold 
them back. Just what a throng of 
people seeking and sharing religious 
life and fellowship would be if not a 
church he does not say, but he seems 
altogether sure that he can prove that 
these successful churches are really not 
churches at all. 

Strangely enough, it never seems to 
have occurred to this particular John 
Jones to inquire why these few people 
who actually were present in the vari- 
ous churches where he has pursued his 
magnificent obsession were there. 
There must have been some good rea- 
sons, good at least to the people them- 
selves, and if John had sought for them 
as diligently as he has sought for their 
reverse, he undoubtedly could have 
found them. But then, that might not 
have left him quite so comfortable on 
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number one tee. 

Now John Jones is a type of John 
Kiwanian and probably between=ten 
and twenty million other Johns in this 
country. He is intelligent. He is above 
the average in moral decency. He ac- 
cepts the fundamental spiritual verities. 
He believes in God and in the immor- 
tality of the soul. He has the rudiments 
of a faith. His tastes and inclinations 
are all in the direction of a personally 
good, socially constructive and fairly 
generous life. He is definitely person- 
able and he has ability. He is a po- 
tential leader. Obviously, between ten 
and twenty million John Jones search- 
ing for reasons why they should not 
go to church constitute a powerful neg- 
ative factor in the development of our 
moral and spiritual life. 

It seems to the present writer that 
the church has too long stood in appre- 
hensive and introspective awe at the 
fulminations of these innumerable 
Johns. The church is not to blame for 
their spiritual flabbiness. They them- 
selves are to blame. 

* * ok * 

Seventy-five percent of the John Ki- 
wanians do not go to church because 
they are intellectually and spiritually 
lazy. It requires a great deal of effort 
to go to church in such a manner as 
really to get anything out of it. One 
must make decisions. One must under- 
go the strenuous process of self-evalua- 
tion. One must examine--and restate 
his own convictions. It requires very 
little effort to have one’s physical body 
present in a church building. It re- 
quires very little more to be there in a 
cynical or critical mood. But both 
these latter are so obviously meaning- 
less that they are soon seen to be not 
worth even the little effort they require. 

On the other hand, to bring to church 
a mind to learn and share and a mood 
to help and be helped is an entirely 
different matter. John Kiwanian does 
not put forth the effort because he is 
mentally and spiritually lazy. 

* 2k * * * 

Here is John Kiwanian’s greatest 
mistake. He and between ten and 
twenty million other fairly intelligent 
people in America fail to see what is 
absolutely indispensable to any real 
religious consideration, namely that a 
religious experience is essentially dis- 
cipline. There never has been a time 
when, from sheer spontaneous, effort- 
less desire, people pursued their spir- 
itual cultivation without compelling 
themselves to do so. It is true, as 
Henry C. Link makes it clear in his 
book “The Return to Religion,” that 
one of the greatest values in faithfully 
attending church or otherwise culti- 
vating the spiritual nature is in the fact 
that almost always one has to force 
one’s self to do it. Almost always there 
is something else he would rather do. 

John Kiwanian does not go to church 
because he is a wishful thinker. He 
does not face the compulsion of the 
reality within himself. He will not meet 
the discipline of the “ought” in reli- 
gion. He thinks someone else should 
take care of his spiritual welfare by 
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inducing a sort of hypnotic ecstasy in 

him. And he will not submit to the 

circumstances required even for that, 

because at every given moment there 

is something else he would rather do. 
* * a * * 


Another reason why John Kiwanian 
does not go to church is because he is 
intellectually and spiritually snobbish. 
He misses the beauty of the simple 
shared humanness of the religious ex- 
perience. He fails to recognize this 
additional fundamental, namely that 
religion is essentially a fellowship. It 
is a social experience. It has its verifi- 
cation, its validation in the fact that all 
sorts of persons are brought and held 
together in it. A church, a worshipping 
group, is more than an aggregate of 
worshipping individuals. It is a “be- 
loved community.” There is, of course, 
a solitude of the soul in which each one 
stands alone. But there is also a mu- 
tualism in which all stand united. The 
individuals in the group become united 
by emotions they share and by thoughts 
they think in common. 

But John Kiwanian is not willing to 
surrender himself to membership in a 
“beloved community.” He is an indi- 
vidualist. There are other individuals 
in the group who are distasteful to him. 
He does not know how to share emo- 
tions and he does not choose to learn. 
He resents the idea of yielding his mind 
to be guided in any process of common 
thinking. He regards the necessity of 
meeting and mingling with people who 
can neither contribute to his social en- 
joyment nor his business success as an 
unmitigated bore. He is willing to drop 
in now and then, patronizingly, as an 
aloof spectator, but not to cast his lot 
and invest his loyalty as a member of 
the group. 

Now, of course, John Kiwanian can 
never hope to achieve the satisfaction 
he desires from the church until he ap- 
proaches it from the standpoint of this 
social surrender. The grandest human 
thing that is is a group of individuals 
surrendered to and welded together by 
their common aspiration for an ideal. 
The most cherished treasures that hu- 
manity possesses have emerged out of 
such aspiring fellowships, fellowships 
of the rich, the poor, the young, the 
old, the exalted, the humble, all lifted 
out of their personal status and in- 
vested with the nobler dignity of mem- 
bership in a “beloved community.” 

But perhaps the greatest reason why 
John Kiwanian does not go to church 
is because he is spiritually selfish and 
cowardly. The church is a cause to 
which to give one’s life, and John Ki- 
wanian is both unwilling and afraid to 
espouse that cause. 

Not that any particular religious 
body is a cause great enough to call 
forth the total loyalty of a man. But 
the church universal, the total religious 
life of the world, the aspiration of man 
after a higher spiritual comprehension 
and self-realization is. And if John 
Kiwanian is to be identified with and 
make his contribution to this cause of 
the spiritualization of life, he must be 
identified with and make his contribu- 


tion to some specific church, some- 
where. There is no such thing as being 
loyal to the cause of religion in general 
while treating all specific churches with 
contempt. 

But John Kiwanian is too selfish and 
too cowardly to accept some specific 
church as his own personal obligation. 
Fifteen years ago G. K. Chesterton said 
that people no longer go to church be- 
cause they regard it as an obligation in 
order to be respectable. He said that 
this was a good thing. It meant that 
those who do go to church go because 
they recognize that the church repre- 
sents realities 
sential to their lives. 
tirely agree with Chesterton. 

But this does not mean that there 
should no longer be any sense of obli- 
gation about going to church. On the 
contrary the sense of obligation ought 
to be definitely stronger because it 
grows out of the urgency of personal 
needs and values and responsibilities. 

Whose cause, whose obligation to 
support and carry forward, is the 
church, if it is not John Kiwanian’s? 
He says he has quit going to church in 
much the same manner as he might say 
that he has quit wearing green neckties. 
But the matter is not quite so trivial. 

His life is deeply rooted in values 
that the church has created. Specifi- 
cally, he is conscious of but little of 
these values, because he has presented 
himself in such a manner as to be in- 
capable of receiving much of what the 
church has to offer. But ina more gen- 
eral way, the very atmosphere of the 
civilized society in which he lives is 
redolent of the values of the church. 

John Kiwanian does not deny these 
values. He advocates them as both es- 
sential and real. In his vague way he 
assumes that someone will preserve 
them and carry them forward. But 





and values that are es- | 
In this we en- | 





whose obligation is it to do this if not | 


John Kiwanian’s? It costs money, and 
sacrifice and devotion, and someone 
must pay this price. 


Incidentally it is | 


in the paying of it that the real satis- | 


faction of religion emerges, and here, 
at last, is the real reason for John Ki- 
wanian’s quarrel with the church. Un- 
willing to pay the price, he quarrels 
because he does not possess that which 
he has not purchased. 

John Kiwanian did not really quit 
going to church. He has never been 
there in the true sense. He has never 
accepted the church as his own cause, 
in whose defense and support he was 
willing to pay a heavy price. All he 
ever did was to drag his body to a 
house of worship, leaving his loyalty 
and his mental and spiritual faculties 
behind. No wonder he quit doing that. 

John Kiwanian looks just a bit ab- 
surd, 


cusing finger at the church and at the | 
same time talking of supporting the | 


churches in their spiritual aims. It is 
really the church that accuses him. He 
is just a grown-up Huckleberry Finn, 
trying to justify his truancy on the 
ground that, in sheer attractiveness, 
the schoolroom cannot compete with 
the fishing hole. 
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Try This Rare Combination of 
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“The finest cigar I ever smoked.” 
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by hand in Puerto Rico, from choice specially 
selected Havana and Puerto Rican tobaccos. 

There is no artificial coloring; no artificial flav- 
cring—only the natural, mild aroma that gives 
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RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
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drawn by an artist, 
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Urge Church Attendance on Loyalty Days 


is called by Julius Dingfelder, 
Chairman of the International 
Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims, to the opportun- 
ity for participation in the observance 
of Loyalty Days, October 1 and 2. 
The program of observance of Loy- 
alty Days is a more carefully organized 
and planned activity than the former 
efforts at promotion of “Go to Church 
Days’”’ and has proven popular and ef- 
fective throughout the organization. 
Particularly in these days and times 
with wars and rumors of wars and un- 
rest and unsettlement there is felt a 
great necessity for special emphasis 
upon moral and spiritual values. 
Loyalty Days is a _ nation-wide, 
church-going program developed by the 
Committee on Religion and Welfare 
Recovery, a non-sectarian group in- 
cluding all denominations and types of 
religious organizations. The program 


Gi eal attention of ali Kiwanians 


October 1-2 


has as its broad purpose the “bringing 
of the mind and hearts of men back 
to the consciousness of the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
sanctions of religion, loyalty and sup- 
port of our religious institutions and 
the worship of God.” 

Attendance at a church service on 
one or both of these days is urged. The 
individual’s preference of course rules 
and there is the wide latitude for per- 
sonal selection and participation that 
features all Kiwanis activities of this 
and similar nature. 

Members can handle the observance 
individually and they can assist their 
club committees in arranging detai-s 
for club participation in special church 
attendance programs. It is earnestly 
urged by the chairman of the Interna- 
tional committee that this year’s ef- 
forts will even exceed the splendid ac- 
tivities of 1937. 


Marijuana 


(From page 587) 


its actions best of all. 

The use of Marijuana antedates 
Christianity. In Persia, long before 
Christianity, there was a religious sect 
known as the Assassins. The word as- 


~ | sassin probably comes from the Arabic 


“Hashishan” or herb eater. These As- 
sassins, before attacking, would use 
| Marijuana because it increased their 
atrocities and violences. 

The plant had its origin in the east 
and its properties were discovered by 
the herb eaters or hashishans. Homer 
treated the properties of hashishan 
rather lightly. He told of its powers 
to afford relief from moods of distress. 
He also spoke of its more harmful as- 
pects. The Greek, Roman, and Chinese 
writers all speak of its use. There are 
records of “Gaiety Pills’? made from 
hemp and honey before the advent of 
Christianity. 

When Napoleon was in Egypt he had 
trouble with his soldiers and had to 
prohibit its use. The plant comes from 
the Eastern Hemisphere to. Mexico 
over the Rio Grande into the United 
States. As the introduction of the sub- 
ject of Marijuana goes, it seems as if 
| the Romans, Assyrians, Greeks, Egyp- 


tians and many ancient powers spoke 
rather lightly of its use. The fact that 
faces us today is that these civiliza- 
tions, once great and powerful, have 
become extinct. The memories of those 
great nations are dulled, as the life 
blood and the leadership of those great 
people were dulled with dope. 

All the while we Americans are won- 
dering whether this is a hoax or a real 
problem, electric chairs are buzzing 
and snuffing out the lives of American 
boys and girls in their early teens. 
The hushed thud of the gallows cracks 
another neck. A young man, just out 
of his teens, walks down the thirteen 
steps of condemned row into Eternity, 
leaving respectable parents, wife and 
baby to forever carry the shame of his 
crime. Another high school boy is in 
the insane asylum at Madison, Indiana, 
a raving maniac, never more to breathe 
the fresh air and feel the sunshine of 
the farm, just because he joined a 
smoking party and got into the “habit.” 

Boys and girls in their early teens 
go for a ride in a friend’s car and they 
wind up the windows, so that they may 
get the full benefit of the giggle smoke. 
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They laugh, giggle, have hallucinations. 
What fun! But the action of the Mari- 
juana weed comes like a maniac in 
the night and no one knows what mood 
it may leave you in. You may be the 
life of the party; you may do the best 
capers in the big apple; you may sur- 
prise your friends when you stand up 
to speak or they may laugh when you 
sit down to play; then again you may 
wake up sobbing, as did the young 
boy in Florida, who murdered his en- 
tire family. As the officers walked in 
this young addict was sobbing, “I have 
had a terrible dream. People tried to 
hack off my arms. It was my uncle, I 
believe. He slashed me with a knife.” 
And there stood a youth, in his early 


teens, under the influence of Mari- 
juana, in a human slaughter house 
with the ax in his hand. He had 


killed his father, mother, two brothers 
and a sister. 

Twenty years ago two small pam- 
phlets contained the information of its 
use. Today it is a national menace 
of such great scope that it is going to 
require the organized efforts of all the 
organizations that are for the better- 
ment of society. There is no other 
profitable illegal violation, in the hands 
of a big shot or boss, that will be as 
hard to organize as that of Marijuana. 
Thousands of free lance peddlers are 
selling it at any price they can get 
for it. Plants are accidentally or pur- 
posely growing throughout the coun- 
try, within a few blocks of police head- 
quarters, within the shadows of great 
universities of learning and beside the 
railroad tracks and negro shacks. 

It has been my privilege to drive 
around over the city of St. Louis and 
take photographs of the weed as it 
grows, and as I see its widespread 
growth and its increasing use it leads 
me to believe that we have a crisis 
equal to any that has ever faced law 
enforcement agencies of this country. 
Executing and persecuting Marijuana 
addicts is treating the effect. The 
source naturally must be the grower 
and the peddler. This is probably the 
first time that a racketeering menace 
has been directed toward the youth of 
our country and when I speak of the 
youth of our country I mean even the 
children in the grade schools who pur- 
chase candy from peddlers. There 
have been peddlers that have sold 
candy to children containing enough 


of the active principle of cannabis to | 


create a habit for that candy. The 
peddling of cigarettes to school chil- 
dren usually reaches them through one 
of these sources—the peddler, who 
hangs around the school grounds, some 
employe of the school grounds, or a 
near-by refreshment place. In this 


brief presentation of the vastly im- | 
portant subject, it is my opinion that | 


public minded citizens must familiarize 
themselves with the plant and con- 


scientiously destroy all plants by pull- | 


ing them up. The good men who are 
interested in hunting and fishing and 
those who travel throughout the farm 
lands should be familiar with the plant 
and report it to the farm program or 
to the narcotic division ‘of their state. 





E. L. Merritt, Loyal Texas Ki- 


wanian, Dies from Gun Shot | 


L. MERRITT, chairman of the ex- 
tension committee of the Long- 

= view, Texas, Kiwanis club, a man 
who accepted his Kiwanis responsi- 
bilities and performed his duties seri- 
ously died as a result of a most unfortu- 


nate and unnecessary shooting episode | 


August 28. District Governor Robert 
O. Wilson, Ponca City, Oklahoma, in- 
jured in the same affair will completely 
recover, it is stated. 

Kiwanian Merritt literally died in 
harness. He was chairman of a special 
committee of the Longview club to pro- 
mote extension and was largely respon- 
sible for the sponsorship by his club of 
the fine new club at Kilgore. He was 


to attend the Kilgore charter presenta- | 


tion ceremonies on the night of Au- 
gust 29. 


The story of the shooting is a most | 


unusual one. Kiwanian Merritt had 
asked Governor Wilson to take a ride 
on Caddo Lake with him in his motor 
boat. 
noon, August 28, and with Kiwanian 
Merritt operating the boat passed a 
small fishing boat. They heard gun- 
fire and Governor Wilson reported feel- 


They started out Sunday after- | 


ing a sting on his wrist as from a wasp. | 
The next he heard was Kiwanian Mer- | 


ritt saying, “I’m shot, take the wheel 
and get usin.” With the wounded man 
directing his efforts (Governor Wilson 
was unfamiliar with motor boat opera- 
tion) the boat was gotten to a landing 
and the patient placed in the Longview 
hospital. In spite of blood transfusions 
and every possible medical aid he suc- 
cumbed. 

Governor Wilson was able to identify 


| mystery, no 


the boat from which the shot came and | 


the authorities have a man under ar- 
rest charged with the shooting. 

The governor, despite his own wound, 
delivered the charter to Kilgore at the 
time scheduled. 
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Now is the time to plan your win- 
ter vacation in the Sunshine City. 
Plan early-—come early. And 
stay late! Warm, sunny climate. 
All sports. Varied entertainment. 
Moderate rates. 
mn “MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLETS” 

J. V. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, St. Peters- 
Pos. Florida.—Please send booklets checked: 
( )Picture 

S 

\ 


book ( )Hotels ( )Apartments 
)Schools (  )Fishing 
Name 


Address 











Professional 


GOLF SECRETS 


| 
REALLY TEACHES ‘>’: 
YOU THE GAME! 


Actually tells you how—definitely 
simple. An amazing series of 32 
practical lessons in one concise vol- 
ume. Starts the beginner right, en- 
ables the mediocre player to quickly 
correct his faults and play in cham- 
pionship form. No red tape, no 
bunk, no confusing 
technical terms. Pronounced the 
simplest, clearest, most 
understandable golf in- (Oma shy 
structor ever written 
Highly endorsed by Donald Mackay, 
the famous golf teacher. Fully il- 
lustrates every position, every stroke, 
The only truly scientific golf in- 
structor on the market. Revised 
edition, fully illustrated, now 
ready. Price complete only $2.00 
postpaid. Order today and see 
your game improve marvelously. 
GOLF SECRETS 
P.O. Box 464-R, Springfield, Ohio 



















$2>>2>22922>92999299922992299299929222229299929299922222229222922222222292999299229> 2299929922999 9999999 999295 
We will write your speech for $2 per five minutes 


SPEECHES of speaking time and also have a variety of prepared 


talks which sell for $1 each. Confidential and exclusive service. 
Write for free information about our novel pro- 


PROGRAMS grams for Kiwanis weekly meetings and special 


occasions, such as Ladies’ Night, etc. Boost attendance! “Best Club and Lodge 


Stunts,” $1. 

JOKES Each month we publish a complete selection of new jokes for 
speakers and salesmen. “New Jokes” mailed monthly, $1 for 

two months or $5 a year. 

“Officer’s Handbook”’ contains Instant Parliamentary Guide, helpful hints and new ideas for club 

and lodge officers, $1. ‘‘Public Speakers’ Manual’ contains instruction in public speaking for busi- 

ness and professional men, $1. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 SCHOFIELD BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ETTA MOTEN—CONTRALTO—“O"g. of, America’s Most 
Beautiful Voices”’ 

Splendid Attraction for Fund Raising or Community Cultural Program.—30 sue- 
cessful concerts last season for colleges, civie music associations, church groups 
and clubs—-North and South. Singing star of moving pictures, ‘Flying Down 
to Rio,’’ ete. Radio sensation on Quaker Oats’ 1938 NBC network program, 
Major Edward Bowes says, ‘“‘A_ fine artist with a depth of emotion and ex- 
pression.”? Dr. Frank Black, NBC: ‘I was much impressed by her voice.’ 
Now booking for 1938-39 concerts. Write for literature—see critics’ comments. 


ae Chicago Concert Bureau 3548 Vernon Avenue Chicago 
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SCHOOLS 


JE 





MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Vour-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
Texas healthful climate mild winters . 

Fall term begins September 16 
President Gordon G. 


needs. Scholar! 


¢ surrounding 
Illustrated booklet 


Singleton, Ph.D 


nm request to 
Relton, Texas 





located in the 
foothills, this well- 
school attracts 
Sympathetic 
Graduates 


Healthfully 

Allegheny 
preparatory 

patronage. 


Kiski 
established 
discriminating 
teacher-student relationship. 
succeed in leading colleges. Business 
Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 
Catalog 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg. Pa. 


Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog "F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRINT 
YOUR 


post cards, announcements, no _ a 


tices, and advertising matter 
with the GEM Post Card Sten Ss 
cil Duplicator. at the low cost of less than 15c¢ per 
thousand copies Simple to operate—a child can run 
it. Anything typed, drawn, or written on the stencil 
will print hundreds of attractive copies im less than an 
hour. Write for details and trial offer. 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
216 North 6th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


$750 


Complete 
with 
supplies 


















Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
| Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Menepement | Company, Inc. 











Kiwanis Represented 
at Perry Memorial 


Past International President Edmund 
F. Arras with Mrs. Arras attended the 
Commodore Perry Memorial and Peace 
Celebration held on Lake Erie at San- 
dusky, September 10 and 11. Past 
President Arras was appointed by 
President Hatfield to represent Kiwanis 


International at the affair. The fes- 
tivities centered around the famous 
Perry Memorial overlooking Put-In- 


Bay. 

A feature of the celebration was a 
banquet held Saturday evening at which 
time Past President Arras was intro- 
duced. Union religious services were 
held in Washington Park, with Presi- 
dent Miller of the Sandusky club pre- 
siding. 


Testimonial of Vancouver 
Meeting is on Display 

Framed and prominently displayed at 
International Headquarters is a fine 
illuminated copy of the testimonial pre- 
pared at the meeting at Vancouver of 
Kiwanians en route to the convention at 
San’Francisco. The wording is as fol- 
lows: 

“To Kiwanis International—At this, 
the first All Canadian good will meeting 
held at the city of Vancouver in June, 
1938, en route to the San Francisco 
twenty-second annual International con- 
vention, the members present unani- 
mously desire to convey to Kiwanis In- 
ternational a message of loyalty and 
good will. 

“Ever since the inauguration of the 
Kiwanis movement, Canadian members 
have endeavored to further by practical 
application, the same ideals of Kiwanis 
sponsored by our American cousins and 
realize now more than ever before the 
great and abiding good resulting there- 
from. 

“May the history of Kiwanis forever 
record the development of a mutual re- 
spect and friendship between the citi- 
zens of the United States and Canada 
drawing these countries closer together 


|in bonds of understanding and in the 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


of emotional nationalism or self-inter- 
est. 

“With a living consciousness of the 
past and an eager anticipation of the 
future may we say in the words of 
Southey, ‘No distance of place or lapse 
of time can lessen the friendship of 
those who are thoroughly persuaded of 
each other’s worth.’ ” 

The testimonial is signed by Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor; 
Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, R. I. Moore; Governor, West- 
ern Canada, E. A. Bricker; Chairman, 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada, R. J. Prittie; Presi- 
dent, Vancouver Club, Murray Blair; 
International Trustee Fred G. McAlis- 
ter. 


Fire Prevention 
Week 


Oct. 9-Oct. 15 

Fire Prevention Week will be largely 
observed by Kiwanis clubs. Fire pre- 
vention programs have been developed 
by many clubs and districts with special 
emphasis given this particular week. 
That fire prevention is of extreme im- 
portance is evidenced by the fact that 
for the past ten years the average de- 
struction of property reached a total 
of $1,000,000 a day. Literature, pro- 
grams and suggestions are available 
from The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 85 John Street, New York, 
New York. 


National Hearing 


Week 


Oct. 23-Oct. 29 

The American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing will observe National Hear- 
ing Week from October 23d through 
October 29th. Many Kiwanis clubs are 
active in work of this type, most par- 
ticularly where children are concerned. 
It is estimated by the Society that be- 
tween two and three million of the 
thirty million school children in the 
United States are suffering from some 
hearing defect. The American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing is located at 


promotion of high ideals, calculated to 1537 35th Street N.W., Washington 
withstand the changing tides and stress D.C. 
e® @ @ 





In Hemoriam 





Edward Byron Ivy, Bremerton, 
Washington, past president. 
John J. Shaw, Lancaster, Ohio, past 


| president. 


William F. Fiery, Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, past president. 

Charles A. Mahoney, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, past president. 

Harry B. Fawcett, Burlington, Iowa, 
past president. 

Charles J. Castle, 


Callahan, New 


Pennsylvania, past president. 
William Harris, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, past president. 


Dr. George F. Gourley, Steubenville, 
Ohio, past president. 

George D. Haymond, Nephi, Utah, 
past president. 

J. E. McDowell, Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, past president. 

Reeve Hobbie, Monrovia, California, 
past president. 

James J. Netterville, Anderson, In- 
diana, past president. 

Harry M. Baker, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
president, 1938. 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


or Men of Character 
EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 











Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 

are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


from one industry to another, 


Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — aad the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


n You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 

4 2 letter from a sales organization showing that they did 

‘work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 

ost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 

Asur man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 

An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 

~ the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 

store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 

the business being well over $2,000. And soon. We could 

not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 

the many acthal cases which we place in your hands to 

work with. Practically. every line of business and every 

section of the country is represented by these field reports 

which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 

Opportunities which hardly any business man can fail to 
understand. 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.”* A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 








in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 


usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest ty 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


of opportunity and 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
moncy before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. Yen then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands, 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for 4 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay—- 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Addeess 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept.4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 


p-----~------- 


R FOR EXCLUSIVE 
i TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


i F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 

| Dept. 4043-K. Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
mation on your proposition. 
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AS A SPECIAL 
TRADE-/W ALLOWANCE! 


ITV06. 


‘| WORLD-WIDE 


\ W/DWEST, 


IDWEST does it again— 
























. * es s 
startles the radio world with yee |, 
its new and sensational packed-with-feature SS es oh aaa 
. . . . . / ~~ Lom 
radios—amazes merchandising men with its 50%- ry. 
lower-than-retail factory prices. Send for the new 
1939 catalog and feast your eyes on its many history- 
making values. For example, you can own this super- 
sensitive, 17-vital-tube, world-wide Midwest for the 
cost of an ordinary 10-tube radio. Put it to every test 
and decide whether or not you want to keep it during the 
30-day trial. You be the judge! 
This 1939 Midwest will delight you with its tremendous ’ Fa 
& range (550 KC to 18,000 KC), glorious new tone and bril- 
liant world-wide reception. Stations 10,000 miles away ck 
come in like “locals.” Just imagine a radio so big, so fine, be a. 
AMAZING so powerful, so luxurious ... in a big, beautiful, richly- he 
finished walnut console . . . at such an : : 
NEW amazingly low factory-to-you price. Marvel at | Finest Radio 
Let us tell you about our complete 1939 line T At Any 
bad with many features like Dial-A-Band Tuning, one Price ! 
Electric Touch-Button Split-Second Tuning, DETROIT. & 
PLAN Acousti-Filter, Fidel-A-Trol, Tun-A-Lite Indi- ILLINOIS 0, MICHIGAN— 
a on “ ‘ - LI} s— “We wi sur- 
cator, and scores of other features. aa Midwest Waseem. 
. tone quality is clear reception 
is the best v we heard of the four of all domesti d foreig . 
Factory To-You Wholesale Price Saves You 0% makes we had demonstrated. tions. ‘Our new Midwest is the 
The famous Midwest factory-to-yvou plan prov- All domestic stations, and for- finest radio we have ever owned 
sn by 19 vears of success | lag Rae B. ee ’ eign stations, such as Berlin, at any price. Our friends re- 
en by 19 years of success is just as exciting: Paris, London and _ South | mark about its beautiful range 
You buy at wholesale prices just like a dealer. America, are very clear.’’-— of tone and clearness of re- 
"George Seidelman. ception,’’—Mrs. B, Costantini. 








mtrdatioatnen 8 mE NON WRITE TODAY! 


You save up to 500%, and make your radio nati, 0. 
dollar go twice as far when you order direct from | Dept.$1- -CC, Cincinnatt, 


the Midwest Factory! Remember, you get 30 days sour Name 
FREE Trial. Midwest guarantees your absolute Send me — i oh aS” 12 6 peeing aE prea s 
satisfaction. Write today for FREE 1939 catalog. new FREE cata 


log. complete de- Address 


b- Saenies _— S ae 
tails of your li 
R A D | OS cal 30-day FRE “ 

trial offer anc , oS” RERESR At iP eae OER ie Sik ae 


factory - to - you 





DEPT. 91-CC, MIDWEST RADIO Se ite -CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S A. wholesale prices. User-Agents make Easy Extra Money. 


Check (] here for details. 











Manujactarers of, Quabitiy Radios Since 1920 













